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GENERAI 


imerican Telephone 


In the ten years between 1920 and 
the number of men and women 

| college age increased about 20 per 
cent; the number of those in attend- 


ince at colle ge or professional schools, 


including four-year teacher-training in- 
and the of first 
degrees given increased over 140 per 
cent. Today, more than 1,100,000 
young men and women are enrolled in 
institutions and about 107,000 
first degrees are given each year. 

Of all the young women 19 to 22 
years old in the country, ten in every 
hundred are attending college; of the 


stitutions, number 


these 


| young men, fifteen in every hundred are 


doing so. Because of the heavy mor- 
tality in college, the ratios of first 
degrees to numbers of persons 22 years 
old are much lower: 4% to 100 for the 
women, and something over 6 to 100 
for the men. 

College education, then, is still far 
from universal, but the current has been 
running strongly toward it with the even 
more rapid increase in high school en- 


rollments, the establishment of publicly 


supported junior colleges, and the insis- 
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and Telegraph Company, 


I. REEs 

New York Cit 
the An 
educational opportunity 
tainly, since the War there has 


determination to go to college in 


tence on erican ideal 


for al ( 


boys and girls at economic levels litt 
touched by it before, while among those 
in more comfortable circumstances 


ure to go through college often s« 
almost a disgrace. 


This tendency raises a number 
to u 
Many of these are exceed- 


questions which are important 
as citizens. 
ingly complex and we shall not attempt 
to discuss them, but it does seem worth 
while to mention them. 

First of all, it has created new and 
pressing problems for the 
themselves. Their facilities have been 
overtaxed, their costs greatly increased, 
and, in the state institutions especially, 
the complexion of their student bodies 
has changed. Shall we favor the more 
drastic entrance requirements for those 
institutions which many of the well- 
established privately supported colleges 
are now enforcing? If not, shall we 
insist that they develop new methods 
and curricula which will 


colleges 


new enable 
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? 





successfully 
fail 


them to carry through 
many of those students who now 
in the first semester? 

Are we prepared, through increased 
taxation, to pay the costs for higher 
education which a continuation of the 
last decade’s trend in enrollments will 
impose? Will the contributions to our 
economic structure which more college- 


trained men can make, pay a return 
on that investment? Will a large 


number of college graduates in the 
population insure that sense of civic 
responsibility and political intelligence 
without which a democracy like ours 
may not survive? 

A certain school of economists urges 
that recurring periods of overproduc- 
tion, particularly of capital goods, can 
only be avoided by diverting more of 
our surplus wealth, during boom times, 
to those things which produce intangible 
values, such as art and education, and 
away from new manufacturing plaats, 
mining, machinery, steamships, and 
power-house equipment, which only 
rust away when their products cannot 
be consumed. If this is so, we should 
devote not only more money but more 
years of life to education rather than 
economic productivity, in normal times 
as well as in periods of unemployment. 
Before we accept this and decide to 
limit the growth in our output of ma- 
terial things, we might well consider, 
at least, the 1929 housing standards of 
a large part of our population, and raise 
questions concerning the distribution as 
well as the aggregate amount of those 
things. 

These are arresting questions and of 
real importance, but our personal con- 
tribution to their solution is usually 
bound to be small. Even if we have 
a good deal of that almost divine qual- 
ity which Walter Lippman has called 
“disinterestedness,” our attention will 


be given more readily to the question 
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which concerns us as parents, tea 
and counselors: What are the 
real and intangible in a colleg: 
tion, for the youth of the count, 
their individual intellectual and 
tional endowments? Because 
munity or nation is only its « 
after all, the right answer to that « 
tion may give us also the best 
to some of the other more genera] 
already mentioned. 

These values gained through 
may, to my mind, be grouped unde 
main heads: those which enhan 
satisfactions of living, for the man | 
self and those around him, and 
which contribute to his economic y 
being and that of his family. No s! 
line can be drawn between them 
satisfactions of a particular occu; 
which a college training made poss 
may come from the work and not 
remuneration; economic well-being « 
tributes so much to the opportunity 
leisure, the enjoyment of travel, « 
the range of friendships. Despite 
this, there are two sets of values w 
considering separately. Both of ther 
are real forces in sending boys and gir! 
to college and in stimulating sacrific: 
do so. 

It is hard to be definite about th 
first set of values, but it certainly 
cludes the appreciation of literatur 
and art, the intellectual joy that cor 
from an understanding of history, e 
nomics, the physical sciences, and 
ability to interpret the march of 
through that knowledge. These 
values that the college curriculum, 
content and its teaching, can give 
him who will receive, although its recog- 
nition of the place for painting, scul| 
ture, and music is coming but slowly 
Yet they are the pleasures of the phil- 
osopher, in the broad sense, and a cer 
tain zest for intellectual things, which 
ordinarily is apparent during grammar 
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r high school days, is needed to insure 
their realization. 

This set of values includes, too, the 
pportunity for lessons in the art of 
social living. One new and 
varied group of acquaintances and has 
the time to cultivate their friendship,— 
in the dormitory, on the campus, and 
mn the athletic field. There is the 
hance for give and take, experimen- 
tal selection of one’s circle, that should 
bring out the quiet youngster of fine 
quality, and knock off the corners from 
ne who is too aggressive and self- 
confident. Team athletics, fraternity 
leadership, and campus organizations 
require the individual sacrifice and rec- 
gnition of responsibility for a com- 
mon end which our cities and sometimes 
our families lack, to their mortal hurt, 
ind which pioneer homes were forced 
to demand and modern ones can neglect. 
[he colleges are not unique in present- 
ing these opportunities. They, too, 
often accept false standards for social 
values, but even these are less current 
umong seniors than among freshmen 
and, we believe, are less current at col- 
lege than among boys and girls of 
twenty elsewhere. On the whole, the 
many facets of college life do bring 
social advantages that are more than 
tinsel, and can secure real satisfaction 
for the graduate’s whole life. 

More prosaic than these values of 
intellectual appreciation and _ social 
grace, in the best sense, are the eco- 
nomic advantages of a college training 
but, in many cases, especially where its 
cost is a serious factor, they need to be 
appraised. Such an appraisal may often 
prevent bitter disappointment and even 
tragedy, inevitable unless there is a real 
economic gain, when college creates an 
economic standard which the individual 
cannot reach. Those of us who have 
interviewed seniors for employment be- 
lieve we see the beginnings of a few 


meets a 


such tragedies each These ar 
men who, after a 
stern family sacrifices, are about to re- 
ceive a degree which, because of their 
own mediocre intellectual and personal 
endowment, will not bring to them the 


financial and 


year 
bitter struggle and 


social rewards expected 

To arrive at definite figures in esti 
mating the economic value of a college 
education, however, is quite impossible 
To do so, we must know the earnings 
of a large number of college graduates 
and those of a similar number of high 
school graduates without college train- 
ing, who were engaged in similar types 
of work and whose native abilities were 
equal to those of the college group 
Possibly if our groups are large enough 
and in many occupations, we can dis 
pense with the requirement of similar 
types of work, but the need for groups 
of equal ability cannot be overlooked 
This is usually the most serious fallacy 
in what has already been published on 
this subject, since, when random groups 
of college and high 
are taken, one can be certain that their 
abilities are distinctly unequal. College 
is decidedly a selecting as well as an 
educational agency. 

As time goes on, we shall approach 
nearer to a solution of this problen 
As you know, rather reliable measures 
of at least the kind of intellectual! abil- 
ity which seems necessary for good 
school work have been developed, and 


school graduates 


used with large groups of 


As you also know, in Penn- 


are being 
students. 
sylvania some 12,000 pupils were not 
long ago given a series of such tests, 
first, I believe, when they were in the 
seventh grade. The plan is to follow 
these pupils through high school into 
college and their life work, give them 
new tests from time to time, study their 
scholastic records and their later suc- 
cess. This gives promise of most valu- 
able results, but it will be a number of 
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years before the results are available. 

At present, however, we know some- 
thing of the distribution of college 
graduates on the basis of these measures 
of intellectual ability as compared with 
the entire population; for example, we 
know that something over half of them 
are in the first tenth, and about three- 
quarters are in the first seventh of the 
population according to that criterion. 

We know a good deal, too, about the 
earnings of men college graduates, and 
can estimate roughly how many such 


graduates now living are earning more 


than any particular amount we select. 
A suitable figure for this purpose seems 
amount which, 
before the depression, half the college 


to be $4,000 a year, ar 


men reached about ten years after grad- 
uation, and three-quarters of them ulti- 
mately attained. 

Upon estimating the total number of 
men earning this amount in the country 
from the income tax reports, we find 
that nearly 40 per cent of them are 
college graduates, although less than 3 
per cent of all the gainfully occupied 
men in the country thirty years of age 
and over, are college graduates. But 
as we have pointed out, the ability of 
these graduates places them in the upper 
15 per cent of the population, intellec- 
tually at least, and, when we consider 
all the factors in their selection, almost 
certainly in other ways as well. On 
that basis these graduates constitute 
somewhat less than 20 per cent of the 
men of equal ability competing for these 
positions, but they are holding nearly 
40 per cent of them. 

It must be remembered, of course, 
that many of these able men outside the 
college group had far less than a high 
school education, and lacked certain of 
its other advantages. Furthermore, as 
the number of graduates increases, 
either a further sharp curtailment in 
the opportunities for the non-graduate 


men of high-grade ability will 
or the relative earning power 
graduates will decline. In fa 
tendencies are likely, and there 
ready evidence of the second. A 
of past college graduate earning 
cates that, from 1914 to 1928, tl 
not increase so rapidly as the 
living, wages, or even the salar 
which data were available. 
Nevertheless, today, even wh 
ability factor is considered, th 
clearly a substantial economic ad) 
for the college graduate group as 
But can we tell what sort of g1 
obtains the greatest or the least 
advantages? Evidence concernii 
actual progress of different 
graduates is at least a partial 
to this question, even though we « 
be sure how much the college 
itself has helped each sort of n 


cording to popular opinion, thos 


likely to be successful are not 


for s¢ holarshiy at sch 


tinguished 
college. In the Bell Telephone Sy 
however, as Mr. Gifford’s article 
lay, 1928, Harper’s pointed « 
good students do have the best « 
of success. It is well known, too, 
Who’s Who contains a relatively 
proportion of Phi Beta Kappa 
but it is likely to stress literary, s 
tific, and professional rather than 
ness achievements. Recent studies 
Wharton School and Yale grad 
give rather different results, but th 
included were not over five years « 
college. : 
Probably the most comprehe! 
study along these lines is one car! 
out by my associate, Mr. D. S. Bi 
man, based on material gathered by 
U. S. Office of Education in 1928, « 
cerning some 20,000 men graduates 
the Land Grant Colleges and Univer 
ties in many different lines of w 
There is one of these institutions 
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h of the forty-eight states; about 
of them are state universities and 
others are state colleges, usually of 
ulture and engineering. They are 
ed Land Grant Colleges because of 
Federal Government grants made to 
n by the Morrill Land Act of 1862. 
On the whole, they make up a rather 
representative group of institutions. 
Unfortunately, the data collected tell 
s relatively little about the sort of 
rsons these men were as undergradu 
ites. There is nothing about their 
scholarship and it is hard to classify 
rmation concerning campus activi- 
es. One bit of information available 
is turned out to be more significant 
n expected, and we want to show you 
chart concerning it. On this chart, 
20,000 graduates have been divided 
to five groups, the largest of which 
s about one-quarter, and the smallest 
ut one-seventh of the whole, on the 
sis of age at entrance to college. 
Although age at entrance is the crite- 
used, we do not believe it is the 
significant thing involved. In many 
ses, it is almost accidental—the result 
f a childhood illness, the transfer from 
ne school to another, the age at which 
an individual happened to start school. 
Fundamentally, however, it seems that 


+ 


hose who enter college early have the 


greatest scholastic aptitude, and those 
who enter late have the least. In addi- 
tion, more of the older men probably 
have tried to overcome serious eco- 
nomic handicaps by staying out of 
school from time to time to earn money. 

Keeping these characteristics in mind 
as the important ones, let us examine 
the chart itself. The several lines repre- 
sent the median earnings of this entire 
group of graduates as of 1928, and of 
those who entered college at various 
ages. These earnings are shown in re- 
lation to the number of years the men 
have been out of college. If age had 
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of college are in this group than was 
true at twenty and twenty-five years 
out. Then follows in regular order 
the next youngest group, and so down 
to the group which entered college at 
twenty and one-half years of age or 
more. The final difference in these 
medians for the highest and lowest 
groups is from about $7,200 to about 
$4,900, and of all the men in the top 
group who are ten years or more out 
of college, 20 per cent were earning 
$10,000 or more, while of all those ten 
or more years out of college in the bot- 
tom group, only 6% per cent were doing 
so. 

The group is made up of those who 
have made unusual progress in school 
and who generally, therefore, possess 
good minds, which the intellectual disci- 
pline and added knowledge gained in 
college have sharpened into useful in- 
struments. These men, too, have prob- 
ably been rather free from economic 
handicaps and this, of course, may 
mean that they have had a chance to 
go later into relatively more remunera- 
tive occupations. The difference here 
is almost certainly not extreme, as boys 
from relatively wealthy families do not 
go to the Land Grant Colleges in great 
numbers. The men in the lowest group, 
on the other hand, as a whole are below 
average in scholastic aptitude. This is 
probably true even where they have 
had to face economic handicaps, for in 
most cases a really good student is able 
to overcome these with little loss of 
time. Those handicaps, however, may 
mean that these men had certain eco- 
nomic disadvantages later on which have 
tended to widen the gap between their 
earnings and those of the other groups. 
In view of the homogeneity of all these 
graduates, however, I can not feel that 
this is a fundamental cause for the dif- 
ferences found. Although this group 
does have less than average intellectual 
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ability, it has fine qualities in oth 
rections. These men have succeed 
graduating from college after « 
coming real obstacles. One seri 
questions whether the intellectual tra 
ing of an abstract type, which they | 
received in college, was as valuabk 
them as an earlier entrance to act 
work would have been, with or wit! 
a brief specific training along vocat 
lines. 

To sum up this discussion of a coll 
education’s value to the individual, 
have concluded that it does provid 
the opportunity to gain (1) appre 
tion of intellectual things; (2) a cer 
tain social grace; (3) increased earning 
power as the result of the discipline ; 
mind, breadth of outlook, and spe 
knowledge obtained. Undoubte 
boys and girls of all sorts, except 
extreme individualists, can gain s 
thing from the social opportunities 
college, but we have assumed that 
tellectual appreciation will be gail 
most by those with a zest for things 
of the mind, and have given some « . 
dence indicating that, on the aver 
the earning power of graduates is so! 
what in proportion to their scholast 
aptitude as shown during their grammar 
and high school days. Unfortunate! 
that evidence is based only on a gr 
of men, and it would be almost impos- 
sible to obtain comprehensive data us 
ful to women. For them a colleg 
course may provide the entrée into ; 
occupation which becomes of vital i: 
portance, perhaps unexpectedly, but 
general we probably must prove 
on other than economic grounds. 

How can we bring all this home 
the question, “College or Business’ 
Of course the colleges themselves have 
been forced to develop their own answer 
to this question. Although a few of 
them attempt to evaluate personal qua! 
ities, most of them depend mainly o1 
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evidence of scholastic ability, and 
that he should go to college who 
wobably be able to graduate with 

fair record. This is an exceedingly 
tical test and, where enforced, 
eeps at a minimum the number of 
ises where scholastic failure not only 
events realization on the advantages 
ollege but also imposes a sense of 
lefeat which may prove serious for a 
Their ability to predict ac- 
rately on this point, too, is striking. 
\t Yale, by combining school record, 
trance examination marks, scholastic 
ptitude test scores, and age at entrance, 
is possible to estimate average fresh- 
man grades within seven percentage 
nts in 90 per cent of all cases. The 
Minnesota has proved 


ng time. 


University of 








that only one student out of ten who 
ranked below 50 on the scale of | 
when rank in high school class and on 
a scholastic aptitude test are averaged 
together, will succeed in college \ 
state university, unfortunately, cannot 
usually refuse entrance to any graduate 
of a standard high school in the state 
but Minnesota is strongly advising cer 
tain applicants not to come, and is pro 
viding a special curriculum for those 
entering who almost surely cannot sur 
vive through four years. 

Are such institutions, however, deny 
ing something of real value to 
whom they refuse to admit or, if ad 
mitted, drop because of scholastic de 
ficiency ? 
“No.” 


To our mind, the answer is 
On the average, such students 
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will probably gain very little from four 
years of college. Their interests are 
not likely to be aroused or their special 
abilities to be heightened by the college 
curriculum. On the other hand, to 
have economic handicaps keep the boy 
of unusual intellectual ability out of 
college is a grave misfortune and posi- 
tive action is needed to prevent it. 

You will note that we have said “on 
the average,” and we want to emphasize 
that phrase at this point. If there is 
one certainty about this whole subject, 
it is that no universal rule can be laid 
down; each case must be studied by 
itself with all the objective judgment it 
is possible to muster. Not only apti- 
tude for scholastic work, but types of 
special interest and the motives which 
finally impel individual action must be 
weighed. Where a college education is 
necessary to realize on a spontaneous, 
vigorous, and reasonable vocational ob- 
jective, much else can be put aside. 
Where it is merely a way to postpone 
any real decision, the evidence in its 
favor must be positive indeed. A while 
ago, in a conference at Chicago, Pro- 
fessor Thorndike of Columbia, while 
favoring a selective educational system, 
said this: “It would be an inadequate 
treatment of the matter to use superior- 
ity of intelligence as a measure of fitness 
for more education.” The importance 
of the emotions as a force in all achieve- 
ment can hardly be overestimated. John 
Mills of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories once said, in a conference of Bell 
System college employment representa- 
tives, “We don’t know how much ac- 
complishment is due to compensation 
for a feeling of inferiority.” When we 


try to evaluate motives in our children, 
however, we must be sure that they are 
truly their own and not imnosed by us 
and carried as a heavy burden, perhaps 
to their ultimate destruction. 

If, then, we agree that many boys 
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and girls should not go to « 
whether or not—as one probatio: 
reported to have said, “Fathe: 
plenty of money and I have plent 
time’’—what are the alternatives? 
the moment they are hard to find 
that in itself is a reason for thi: 
more strongly of college. Under 
normal conditions, however, the: 
many good employment opportu 
for high school graduates, and a nu 
of companies who each year ta 
group of them supplement their 
ployment with the opportunity 
special training. In general, prob: 
these companies have the greatest 
for boys with mechanical aptitude | 
are willing to undertake that sort 
work and qualified to progress into t 
same supervisory positions which n 
college men in those same comp 
now hold. There are, too, a numb 
one and two-year courses in tech: 
subjects for high school graduates 
desire some specialized training bei 
entering industry. For the boy v 
commercial interests, a bit more 
turity before he enters business 
be an advantage and, for him, a ju 


college course may become a real asset 


There are only a few such instituti 


in the East, but in the South and Wes 


their number and enrollments have n 
tiplied rapidly. There is a danger t 
they may become only one more ave 
into the four-year college, especia 
where the degree label is thought 
have real value. On the other hand, t! 
may be able to give some cultural vy 
and some vocational training at 
moderate cost to many boys and 
for whom four years of university tr 
ing would be a serious mistake. 
Most important, perhaps, is an e 
recognition of the fact that there 
real alternatives. 


bitterly disappointed and entirely 





The boy or girl w! 
has thought of nothing but college feels 
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at the last moment, a high school partner and general manager of a } 

or entrance examination is failed. successful contracting business 
vate school principal not long ago The choice between college a1 
of a father who said he had de- ployment or a specialized trainir 
1 on his boy’s college and even his__ is by no means a first and second « 
se “before he was born,” and had for any individual. It is a sear 
really considered the problem’ the best thing for him or her 
That boy, it happened, had un-_ wisely made, should be without reg 
mechanical aptitude and ability It calls, however, for a willingn 
ret along with men. He didn’t go to avoid prejudice and a dispositi 
ege, but within four years he was a_ weigh all the evidence. 


} 
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Vocational Guidance that Functions 


R. B. Ct 
Rutgers 


\s defined by the National Vocational 
Guidance “Vocational 
guidance is the process of assisting the 
individual to choose an occupation, pre- 
pare for it, enter upon and progress in 
it,” and “offers information and assist- 
ance which leads to the choice an 
occupation and the training which pre- 
it.” This definition has been 
generally accepted, although recently 
there has appeared a tendency to mod- 
ify it. The N. V. G. A. Committee on 
Terminology in the Field of Vocational 
Guidance, reporting in February, 1932 
There was 
a more general agreement that “voca- 
tional guidance is the necessary assist- 
ance given an individual to enable him 
to obtain experiences, information, and 
counsel which will best aid him in 
choosing, preparing for, entering upon, 
and progressing in a recognized occupa- 
tional livelihood,—” than that “by the 
term guidance is meant the necessary 
assistance given an_ individual in 
choosing, preparing for, entering upon, 
and progressing in @ recognized profit- 
able occupation.” In other sections of 
the report, however, the older phrase 
retained. Most vocational guid- 
ance procedures have been based upon 
the “choosing an occupation” philoso- 
phy. 

Unfortunately, vocational guidance 
has come to mean many things, and the 
phrase has been used to justify many 
vicious and unintelligent practices as 
well as those that are wise and intelli- 
gent. 

Aside from any abuses that may exist, 
it is questionable, however, as to whether 
the concept described can have any 
reality in modern life. In fact, the 


Association, 


of 


cedes 


approved a new statement. 


was 


suspicion is steadily growing that prac- 
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INLIFFE iz 
w Brunswick, N. J ’ ( 
tices based upon this definition ar We hay 
impractical. It assumes the existe : 
clear-cut and well-defined occupat . 
distinctions, characteristic abilitic . 
quired for success in each occupat = 
scientific descriptions of the occupat | 
in terms of these abilities, and fre Id 
for the individual in choosing the ev 
pation. The first assumption ma Our mi 
one time have been justified, but cap’ 
the others, and none of them t estricl 
The occupation, in an older sense, is ” 
appearing; success in vocational life | der 
the product of varying combinations expian 
abilities and other personality trait Whi 
large areas of occupational life remaii dic 
virgin field for the scientific invest were 
tor; and most workers have little o: nless 
freedom in any occupational choice th nike 
may remain. What 
A practical program of vocational B ©"S" 
guidance must prepare young peopk » the 
meet courageously and adequately pro nes 
lems of their vocational life. If we ironte 
to prepare such a program, we 1 wae | 
find out the sort of world they are g ndus' 
to enter and the problems of vocationa reer 
adjustment facing them. It is a n tae i 
world these people are about to ent finally 
and for this new world we must large! aaa 
hold responsible the “Second Industria Man) 
Revolution.” It is only as we un id ti 
stand the changes of the last two dé mach 
ades that we can appreciate the funct this ¢ 
of guidance in a machine age. — 
Strange things have been happe! ne, 
—so strange that the word “revoluti een 
is accurately used in describing th: — 
We have seen their results about _— 
a phenomenal increase in productivity pent 
the extension in all fields of industry 1 he 
of the principles of mass production mg 
increase in purchasing power, changes os 
1on 


consumer demand and methods of dis- 








i tion, the shifting of major occupa- 
sional groups, a progressively increasing 


nization, and possibly, to some ex- 


tent, our present unhappy situation. 


re We have seen the development of a new 
te , mics in which it appeared that 
vat thrift was a vice, proper respect for the 
ties «trine of obsolescence a virtue, and 
pat it in raising wages lay world salva- 
pat Industry changed and with it our 
re rid. For a time, fortune favored us 


e ind events conspired to our advantage. 





na Our natural resources, our abundance 
: capital, the impetus of the war, the 
toda estriction of immigration, and, above 
Se dic continuous progressive technologi- 
life i | development in industry give us the 
O1 planation. 
traits What has happened has happened. 
nair [he rate of change may be temporarily 
ss tic wered, but the process will continue, 
or | inless we see a complete breakdown of 
e tha ir economic and industrial structure. 
What happened to the world, to the 
ti msumer and the producer, happened 
I to the worker-as well. But, as a worker, 
pt he is living in a new world and is con- 
e ar fronted with new occupational problems. 
must & One product of the mechanization of 
yoing ndustry has been the increased special- 
jona zation and division of labor, first in 
me the factory, then in the office, and 
nti finally through an adaptation of this 
- economic philosophy in the professions. 
Many of the skills and functions of the 
. ld trades have been given over to the 
de machine and assembly line. Through 


tn this distribution of former functions and 

the resulting changes in the work to be 
nit done, the nature of the older crafts has 

been changed. Out of new processes 
, und technics have come new trades. 
The plumber, the machinist, the car- 
penter are not the giants they once were. 
The trade, as once understood, suggest- 
ing a long and arduous apprenticeship 
which was largely given to the acquisi- 
tion of highly complicated skills, is dis- 
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More and more nx 


are 


appearing 


once-trades becoming iss¢ 


putting together units col 


the factory. They have not « 





control of their tools, but 
given their special knowledge to t 
specialist and have seen many of the 
skills become meaningless 

As a result, for many workers, a sh 
period of training is required and tl 
can often be best given on tl 
Thus in Minneapolis, about seventy 
per cent of those leaving school 
the junior high school years take 
demanding training of less than a wee 
No one seems to know what vocati 
education should mean The demat 
eventually may be for less skill ar 
more intelligence, a demand for a li 


ited number of highly trained tec! 
workers below the university level 


any rate, vocational schools are setti! 


up comparatively high intelligence an 


ability hurdles as entrance requirement 


The same tendencies are seen in 


commercial and professional 
tions. 


of processes have also affected the 


4} 


Mechanization and serializat 


with a greater division of labor a1 
specialization on comparatively s 
tasks, which once were a part of 
skilled office trade. Exactly as the old 
copyists disappeared, so other of 
occupations may disappear. Again, th 
same thing is happening to the : 
sions. A profession, it would seem, is 
composed of jobs, and through division 
of labor professional men a bec In 
specialists. The lawyers are t lec 
by the taking over of many of th 
traditional functions by ban! 
companies, and government : 
which in turn hire “lawyers” to do th 
“jobs.” An engineer can real Ih) 
‘The Product of Mir I 
Schools Report I » 
Schools to the Board of Education, J 
1931. p. 28 
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be defined only in terms of his job, and 
his jobs are many. 

Ihe occupation is not only changed, 
but the job itself has often disappeared. 
In 1927 a machine was invented which, 
with one man, does the work in bottle- 
making that formerly required eighteen. 
One man can set the same amount of 
type that once required four men. “In 
railway repair shops, four men with 
oxyacetylene torches can do in from 
three to seven hours what it formerly 
took eight men three weeks to perform 
in repairs to locomotives. . . As part of 
this revolution, one man with a ‘gang’ 
of seven semi-automatic machines now 
replaces 25 skilled machinists. Thirty 
workers with 10 machines are doing the 
work of 220 workers with 20 old-type 
machines. Some of these men had spent 
all their working lives in the Doe shops. 
None of them was given more than a 
week’s notice before being laid off. 

In 1927 the R. F. Textile Mills em- 
ploying 5,100 workers produced 137,- 
000 yards of woolens of a certain width, 
texture, and quality. During the slack 
season, new and improved machinery 
was installed and an efficiency system, 
suggested by an engineering expert, was 
introduced. In 1928, a labor force of 
3,000 produced the same yardage, of the 
same width, texture, and quality. The 
2,100 displaced workers were added to 
an already acute unemployment situa- 
tion in a disorganized textile market.’ 
Not only are trades disappearing, but 
sometimes it seems that labor itself is 
to be abolished—witness, recently, one 
steam shovel digging iron ore taking 
the place of five hundred men. The 
“blotting paper” occupations, sales and 
service, have absorbed many of the dis- 
placed workers, and an interesting ques- 
tion arises as to the nature of a world 


*Amidon, Beulah. Busy Machines—and 
Idle Men. Survey Graphic, April, 1929. p. 


15 


in which the majority of workers 
these two fields! 

Contemporary occupational lif 
characterized by a rapid rate of cl 
For centuries some occupations 
maintained their traditional skill 
task routine, but with the comi 
the machine and power age an o« 
tion may be born, reach maturity, 
die within a decade or so. Occupa 
offer as the years go on fewer and 
opportunities, and gradually disay 
in importance as new machines ar 
troduced, new processes supplant ot 
and new products take the place o! 
ones. What happened to the 
blower is happening to the musi 
the commercial telegrapher, the c! 
maker, and a host of other work: 
Ojemann, in his “Constant and Varia 
Occupations in the United States, 
shown that the group “electricians’ 
become a constant occupation in tw 
years. The occupations for mer 
waiter, printer, blacksmith, shoema 
and baker are no longer constant ox 
pations; for women, stenographers a1 
accountants in that time became n 
important, and _ dressmakers, la 
dresses, and housekeepers have becor 
less constant occupations.* A study 
the census reports of 1920 and | 
also shows a comparatively rapid s! 


Farming, building trades, and dress 


making, for example, have decreased 
proportional importance, and lumb 
men, gardeners, coal mine operat 

boiler makers, electricians, workers 

automobile factories and in iron a 
steel, and insurance agents are am 

those that show a decided increase, : 
few are as they were. 


A general shift appears from the p: 


ductive to the distributive occupations 


*Ojemann, R. H. The Constant and \ 
able Occupations of the United States in 1 
Univ. of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 24, No. 
1928. 
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Fewer and fewer, year by year, are en- 
¢ in farming and manufacturing, 

i more and more in sales and service. 
Agriculture as an industrial and voca- 
tional field is rapidly declining in im- 
rtance. It has been estimated that 
a short time only seventeen per cent 
the workers will be found in this 
field as compared with the thirty per 
nt in 1920 and twenty-nine per cent 
1930.4 The same situation is seen 
manufacturing. A net decrease in 
iployees in our factories of nearly a 
million since 1920 was reported some 
years ago. The railroads have lost in 
the last few years over 200,000 em- 


ployees, thousands of them highly 
illed. “The decline in 1929 (since 
19) registers over 2,000,000.° Oper- 


ating elevators, driving taxicabs, work- 
ng in garages and oil stations, in 
partment houses, selling insurance, 
selling anything, are some of the occu- 
pations which have absorbed these 
workers. ‘We may wonder at the ver- 
satility, initiative, and mobility of the 
\merican people as evidenced afresh by 
ur prompt shifting of occupations on 
so great a scale. We may wonder also 
at the rapid expansion of the trades 
which have absorbed over five million 
persons in seven years without reducing 
wage rates. (1930—sic!) But we must 
remember that these shifts have been in 
large measure compulsory, and that our 
economic progress has imposed severe 
suffering upon hundreds of thousands 
of individuals. It is also of decided 
significance that all trends throughout 
the vocational world are not from occu- 
pation to occupation, but from occupa- 
tion to job. 


As a result of these factors, the life 


‘New York Times, October 11, 1930. 
“Chase, Stuart. Men and Machines. p. 


209. Macmillan, 1929. 
An Audit of America. p 
McGraw-Hill, 1930. 


"Hunt, E. E. 
169-170. 





pattern of the worker has changed. He 
has felt the effect of the new industry in 
the somewhat different physiological 
and psychological demands of the ocx 

Undoubtedly, in a sense, he 
has less hard labor today, if one thinks 
of hard labor as heavy lifting, tuggi: 


and hauling. 


pation. 


[o compensate for this 
advantage, however, in factory, office, 
and store, he works at an 
tempo which in itself brings a very defi 
nite strain. It also appears that skills 
are less and less demanded and, in the 
case of at least many workers, more 
intelligence of a kind. “We need a new 
type of worker at machines, a new type 
in the office . . . The slow-witted, lethar- 
gic worker has a smaller place; the 
alert, agile man or woman, with no ex 
traordinary power of muscle but quick 
command of reactions, is increasingly 
valuable.’ 

The probabilities that the wage 
earner of tomorrow will work for a 
large organization—not 
a large unit—are steadily growing. Al 
though it seems that small establish 
ments in numbers are holding their own, 
in 1923, according to the report of the 
Committee on Recent Economic 
Changes, over fifty per cent of the 
workers are employed in the four per 
cent of our establishments which em 
ployed 
workers. 


increased 


necessal ily in 


over two hundred and fifty 
If the volume of business can 
be taken as any indication, the number 
of these large establishments is increas- 
ing. It seems more and more possible 
that most workers will find their careers 
in an industry rather than in an occu 
pation. 

Work habits have also been altered 
The job itself is a living and growing 
thing. 
changes in machinery and in the organi- 
zation of the plant and office, will change 


The nature of the work, with 


"Burns, C. D Modern Civilization on 
Trial. p. 214. Macmillan, 1931 
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and make new demands upon the 
worker. These changes, as indicated, 
are so rapid that the worker can hardly 
be sure of being asked to do tomorrow 
the things he has to do today. Whether 
it is the compositor being compelled to 
learn to use the linotype, the telegrapher 
to transfer his affections from the key 
and the Morse code to the teletype- 
writer, or the assembler given a new 
tool under somewhat different working 
conditions, responsibility for making the 
adjustment to the new situation is 
placed upon the worker. Instead of, 
as once, working at his own bench or 
desk, he tends a machine or becomes a 
“station” in a continuous process. 
Strange as it may seem, although his 
work is becoming in many respects 
mechanized, he is faced in all cases with 
a complexity of human relationships 
which present to him infinitely more 
problems. The union, as a factor in 
his life, with the changes in the older 
crafts, has ceased to be of any great 
importance. Technological unemploy- 
ment and what Stuart Chase calls “stop- 
watch” and “consolidation unemploy- 
ment” have joined his old enemies, 
seasonal and cyclical unemployment. 
His greatest earning power may be in 
his early years, and he may have to face 
the “hiring dead line” at forty. For 
most, chances for promotion are limited 
—in Middletown, one man in 424.° 
Opportunities for the independent mer- 
chant or manufacturer, unless he is the 
exceptional man, are also limited. There 
may be a saturation point for the small 
business, be it radios, tires, gas, or what 
not. Plant equipment and machinery 
in any new manufacturing enterprise 
demand tremendous capital expendi- 
tures. Life for the worker is charac- 
terized by occupational instability and 
economic insecurity. 

‘Lynd, R. S. and H. S. Middletown. p 
65-66. Harcourt Brace, 1929 


For most workers, the idea of “ 
ing an occupation” has had an 
have little meaning. Consider the 
tiplicity of occupations in the indust 
and commercial world. In 1920 
3000 were listed in industry alone 
another 2000 in other fields. It 
ported that there are now 87 i: 
100,000 class, in which the gre 
share of workers is found.® It is 
to talk of any boy or girl giving se: 
consideration to more than a very 
of these occupations. It is dou 
whether most of them differ enoug! 
make such consideration necessary 
desirable. Man is adaptable, an 


most occupational or industrial fields } 


may find a job to which he may be 
justed. Vocational guidance has be: 
too much concerned with matching a 
ities possessed with those deman 
Too little is as yet known about 
specific abilities required by most 
the jobs in industry and business. 
general, much of such analysis and 
lection must be left to the perso 
man or employment manager; it is 
exceptional school counselor who 
the training, equipment, and time 
this work, still largely experiment 
Nor is there found any striking diff 
ence between the life patterns offer: 
by many of the occupations. Wit! 
occupational groups, factory work: 
the skilled trades, the commercial 
cupations, and the professions, vocati 
resemble one another more than tl! 
differ. So far as any matching pro 
is possible, it must be between i: 
vidual abilities and interests and ox 
pational group abilities and inter: 


There is no one vocational niche int 


which the individual will fit better t! 
into all other niches. Most people, 
far as ability is concerned, are capa! 


of doing a wide variety of things equall; 


*VocaTIOonNAL Gumance Macazine, Nov 
ber, 1932. p. 95 
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well. and with regard to abilities re- 
wired, so far as we now have any means 
of knowing, wide ranges of occupations 
demand similar combinations of ability. 
Vocational life demands not one choice, 


one decision, but a never-ending 


series of choices and decisions. For 
st, even the five per cent in the pro- 
fessions, it means getting jobs and 


making progressive adjustments to job 
situations. The proper emphasis is not 
upon choosing an occupation but prepar- 
ing for vocational life. A choice must be 
made, but for most of us it becomes a 
choice of immediate training programs 
or general vocational objectives, in 
which we are concerned with ability 
level, economic demand, and the life 
pattern—a pattern characterizes occu- 
pational groups rather than individual 
occupations—a choice of a job to apply 
or aim for, the selection of another job, 
and even more jobs and more problems 
and more decisions as long as we re- 
main productive members of our order. 
Once within an occupational group, the 
boy or girl will change from job to 
job, or will advance from one to a higher 
one, largely not only because he has the 
aptitude or personality traits required, 
but because he has the ability to adjust 
himself to a changing situation. For 
most, promotion will come from within 
the industry rather than through suc- 
cess in any one trade. It cannot be 
overemphasized that, granting other 
things being equal, the success of one 
individual rather than another will come 
through this capacity for self-adjust- 
ment. 


So the specific vocational problem in 
most cases is one of adjusting personal- 
ity to the job situation, whether the job 
is that of junior clerk, the sweeper, the 
young engineer, the “robot,” the young 
teacher, or what not. Such adjustment 
means: 


1. Adjustment to work. 

a Adjustment to social conditions at 
work. 

3. Adjustment to working conditior 
other than social. 

4. Adjustment to the life 
characteristic of the occupation 


pattern 


And when failure comes, as it does 
too often, it should not be laid to the 
wrong choice of an occupation. Malad 
justment is usually the product of one 


or a number of the following factors 


1. An inability to do the job (the 
same ability may be characteristic of 
many occupations)—the small 
ity. 

2. Social ineffectiveness, which is see: 
in 


minor 


a. Failure to get on with superiors, 
b. Failure to get on with inferiors 
c. Failure to work well with asso 
ciates, 
d. Inability to adjust oneself to the 
life pattern of the occupation 
3. Misunderstanding as to the tru 
nature of the vocational world. 
4. Lack of an intelligent philosophy 
of work. 
5. A failure of the job rather than 
that of the individual. 


Vocational guidance is fundamen 
tally concerned with preparing and help 
ing people make wise decisions, to solve 
vocational intelligently, to 
meet vocational situations effectively 
all involved in planning and living a life 
A career cannot be 
namic, not static; it is lived and built 
through the continuous 
courses of action, necessary in effecting 
satisfactory adjustment. 
guidance must stress the development of 
the self-reliant individual who can ad- 
just himself to the changing vocational 
world, who understands not only the 
requirements of his immediate job, but 


problems 


chosen; it is dy 
selection of 


Vocationa! 
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the larger implications of vocational life. 
The danger to any individual lies not in 
being ill-fitted for any one occupation, 
but being incapable of making the rapid 
adjustment necessary for success. Spe- 
cifically, vocational guidance 
through the class in guidance, whatever 
it may be called or wherever it may be 
offered, the skills and technics and un- 
derstandings and appreciations neces- 
sary to make intelligent 
through counseling it helps boys and 
girls make decisions; through place- 
ment, it them in making and 
supervises early contacts with industry. 


teaches 


decisions: 


assists 


So far as it is possible to analyze the 
tendencies of our time, we have every 
reason to believe that our economic and 
industrial life will continue to develop 
in the direction evident. The 
worker, whether in factory or office or 
store, may expect over a period of time 
rising wages, shorter hours, the elimina- 


now 
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tion of much of the drudgery of 
world, and better working conditi: 
in general, a better economic life. 
he may also expect to be confr 
with greater problems of adjustm: 
for his vocational world will not 
world of unchanging occupational cast 
with unvarying occupational caree: 
Apparently, as technological imp 
ment continues, it will be a work 
kaleidoscopic change, demanding 
success on the part of the worker a hig 
degree of the ability to adjust himsel! 
progressively to a continuously 
rapidly changing situation. Vocati 
guidance must then be chiefly concern: 
with helping the boy or girl acquire 
versatility and resourcefulness, a tech: 
and an understanding which will enable 
him to solve his vocational problems 
satisfactorily. All the technics of teac! 
ing, testing, counseling, and placement 
must be further developed if this is 1 
be done. 
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A Study Featuring Occupational Information in Printing 


= The Printing Trades and Their Workers 


Counselor, Flower Technical 
High School, Chicago 


National Vocational Guidance Association 


Many books and pamphlets containing occupational 
information have 


By Frorence E. Crarx 


in cooperation with the 


been published independently by 




















(Just off press) 
132 pp., 5” x8”, 66 illus., 
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INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO., Scranton, Pa. 


various educational sources but their adaptability has 
frequently been limited to the communities where they 
were written. Educators recognizing the need for 
improved studies—suitable in schools both large and 
small—asked for this new study which was prepared 
by the N. V. G. A. for the Guidance Field. It is 
authoritative and presents the information in a most 
usable manner. 
Excellent Book for Guidance Work 


This is truly one of the most comprehensive, well- 
prepared books in this field which we have been 
privileged to examine... .. We recommend it very 
highly as a textbook in the study of occupations. 


Review Department, VocaTionaL GuIpANCE MAGAZINE 
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A Group Project for a Class in Occupations 


LertHa M 


Vocational Guidance Counselor, Junior High Sch 


One of the important functions of the 
resent-day schools is to prepare the 
| for a society in which cooperation 
harmony with one’s fellowmen are 
The average 
To what 


the keynotes to success. 
child is by nature egotistic. 
extent his ego and self-consciousness are 
ultivated can be slightly measured by 
the rampant individualism in his atti- 
de toward life. 
to be the head of his class, to conquer 
his classmates mentally, to get a high- 
paying job, to become a boss or big 
executive, to win the prize. It is true 


He wishes to succeed, 









that children must compete with each 
ther, but attendant danger should be 
minimized as much as possible by the 
elimination of rewards, definite marks 
und prizes, and by making competition 
more generous, the strong helping the 
weak, and by a mutual giving and 
taking in group projects. 

Because of a keenly felt need that 
the cultivation of the social virtues and 
the power to sublimate the ego are so 
necessary in our world of industry and 
commerce, this group project in a class 
in occupations in the eighth grade of 
the Junior High School, Peekskill, New 
York, was started. It proved, however, 
to have many values. 

Undoubtedly, the “project” has for 
some time been considered an excellent 
means of developing interest and stimu- 
lating creative activity on the part of 
the child; but unless the project is a 
group affair, that is, the finished product 
representing the efforts and ability of 
the entire group instead of individual 
pupils, it will have failed in its most 
important value, that of cultivating a 
social sense in the children. 

The classes in occupations in this 
school begin with an introductory study 
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KNOWLTON 
lL, Peckski \ 


of the histori al developn ent or thelr 


vocational fields \ phast of tl ae 
velopment which is always intere 

to the eighth-grade child is the medieval 
period, probably because of the romance: 
and color of knights, outlaws, castles 


} 


etc. It was at this point that the natural 
demand for this project seemed to arise, 
which now bears the title, “E« 
World in Medieval Days 

The pupils found in their readings i 
the book, Making a Living, by Leverett 


S. Lyon, that the economic world 


in 
medieval days presented five ways of 
making a living; namely, government 
professions, agriculture, manufacturing 
and trading. 

five classes of pupils and there were also 


Inasmuch as there were 
five vocational fields, each class ch 

one field to develop and compare. From 
this point most of the motivation and 
practically all of the ideas came f: 

within the groups, not from the teacher 
In fact, most of the ideas and sugges 
tions made by the teacher were car 
fully weighed by the members of th 
different 
were altered or rejected entirely. They 


committees, and very often 
decided to develop their topics in tw 
ways: first, by each class making on 
panel of a sixteen-foot mural 
would be depicted as artistically as pos 


on which 
sible something relative to their chosen 
field that would attract the attention of 
other children; and second, by each 
class writing a book that would explain 
the picture and the topic 

Heavy art paper, 16’ x 4’, was pasted 
on the blackboard. At the extreme left 
a section one foot long was marked off, 
and the remaining fifteen feet were di 
vided into five equal parts. Each class 
took a three-foot section, while on the 
one-foot section was placed the title of 
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the mural in old Engish printing. In 
fact, all printing on the entire mural is 
old English, and everything was done 
free hand. 

Each class selected its three best art 
students to form an art committee, 
whose duty it was to paint one panel 
of the mural. It is the work of these 
art committees which is most outstand- 
ing in this project, as the finished mural 
is really a work of art in every sense of 
the term. 
ment 


The committee on govern- 
developed its three 
one of a king in his royal robes 
receiving homage from his subjects, one 
scene showing methods of punishment in 
medieval days, and the third, a pyramid 
graphically illustrating the social and 
political organization of the feudal sys- 
tem. The art committee from the class 
on professions divided its panel into 
four sections and painted a white back- 
ground on it. In two sections are por- 
trayed two professional duties in which 
the monks engaged in medieval days; 
that of a monk as a teacher, and a 
monk as a writer and author. One 
section shows a barber as a doctor, and 
is a picture of the old custom of “bleed- 
ing.” The fourth section portrays pro- 
fessional entertainers of that period. 
The class on agriculture had three sec- 
tions in its panel: in one is a very artis- 
tic and detailed printing of a Medieval 
English Manor; in the two smaller sec- 
tions two scenes representing medieval 
methods of harvesting and plowing are 
explained. On the manufacturing panel 
the youthful artists painted the interiors 
of five guild ships. They are very old 
and antique in their appearance and 
truly portray a medieval atmosphere. 
The central picture is that of a boy tak- 
ing oath upon becoming a master crafts- 
man. The last panel in the mural 
shows methods of trading in the Middle 
Ages. This panel has five sections and 
a beautiful “Maxfield Parrish blue” 


subject in 


scenes: 


predominates. As much buying an 
ing was done by means of fairs, tw 
scenes are portrayed. The other 
scenes are of shipping, peddlers, 
map showing where different art 
were produced and sold. After the 
was finished the children bound it 
a black border around it, and shella 
the entire piece of work, so that now 
gives the effect of an old oil paint 
While this mural was being pa 
the other pupils in each class wi 
book on their particular topic. Hi 
again, the work was entirely cooper 
tive. Each class divided itself into s 
eral committees, each with a chair 
and a secretary. They chose a spe 
phase of their chosen topic and mad 
chapter for a book. These committ: 
met every day in different places, su 


as the library, study hall, or any vaca 


room they could find, and devel 
their chapter for the book. The mater 
in the book is of various kinds. B« 
and source materials were obtair 
from the school, town and state lil 


ries, and from the history and Englis 
departments. In the process of exhaust 


ing these to gain basic knowledge, 
creative impulse was stimulated 

blossomed forth in original poems, pla 
cartoons, stories, and pictures. | 


book has a preface, a table of contents 


and a bibliography. Some idea of 1! 
ground covered can be seen from 


tables of contents of the different books 
The books present the following cha; 


ters: 
Government in Medieval Ages: 
1. Feudalism 
2. Justice and Punishment 
3. Village and Town Life 
Knighthood 
. Costumes and Castles 
Professions in Medieval Days: 
1. The Professional 
Monks 
2. Minstrels and Entertainers 


un > 








Work of th 


Lik 
yond 
pupil: 
it we 
much 
that | 
want 
havir 
Cons 
rewrl 
they 
ing. 
of th 
a pri 
the 
Eng! 
book 
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Education 
Medicine and Surgery 
Magic and Superstition 
Miscellaneous 
ulture in Medieval Days: 
Importance of Agriculture 
Description of Methods and Im- 
plements 
Life on a 
Modern Farm 
The Life of a Serf 
Castles 
Education on the Manor 
sufacturing in Medieval Days: 
Purpose of the Guilds and what 
they correspond to in our day 
Miracle Plays and Festivals of the 
Guilds 
How a Boy 
Craftsman 
Description 
Guilds 
Kinds of Guilds 
Specialization. 
Trading in Medieval Days: 
1. Trading and Map Course 
2. Fairs 
3. Peddlers 
4. Outlaws and Pirates 
5. Methods of Travel 


Like most projects, this one grew be- 
yond any anticipation of the teachers or 
pupils. After the books were finished, 
it was found that they contained so 
much interesting and valuable material 
that many of the students in the school 
wanted to read them, especially after 
having seen and studied the mural. 
Consequently, it became necessary to 
rewrite and bind these books so that 
they would be more durable and last- 
ing. This action gave rise to the need 
of three more committees in each class: 
a proofreading committee, consisting of 
the three best students in eighth-grade 
English, to correct and reconstruct the 
books; a typing committee to type the 


Manor vs. Life on a 


Became a Master 


and Laws of the 


Work Done 


corrected manuscripts; and a 

with the help 
librarian the b 
though these eighth-grade childr 
been taking only an exploratory « 
in typing, they had 
quired enough skill in the subject 


committee which 


has bound 


nevertheless 


make a surprisingly good piece of wi 
Undoubtedly these books contain 1 
definite material on medieva 
life than any 
library. In fact, we possess no 
book whose subject m: 
parison as well as a historical devel 


other one book 
itter 1S a col 


ment of our present-day vocational life 
Therefore, the books are 
reference shelves in the 
are catalogued like any other books 

that any child can have access to ther 
The mural hangs on the wall and is a: 


now on oul 


library 


inspiration to the reading of the bool 

The children who made th 
mural and these books, of course, art 
very proud of their achievement, | 
not with the same sense of individual 
~ gee l 


have 


ism expressed in, what I did 
but “This is what we did for our pr 
ject.” 

Some outstanding values which this 
group project has evidenced, and which 
undoubtedly any other planned group 
evince, may now be 


project might 


briefly summarized 


1. Correlation with other subject 
History, English, art, civics, 
ing were utilized in perfecting and com 
pleting the project. Teachers in these 
departments helpful 
and criticisms, The art 
was especially pleased to see evidence of 


typewrit 


suggestions 


gave 
department 
an acquired training in an original sit 
uation. 

2. Creative expression and original- 
The opportunity for this desirable 
the 


ity. 
achievement is 
original poems, plays, stories, pictures, 
original articles stating 


demonstrated in 


as well as 
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opinions which show that the child has 
thought out and produced his own idea 
on the topic developed. 


3. Richer material. The group mind, 
planning, creating, and achieving, can 
accomplish marvels of which the indi- 
vidual is incapable. The wealth of in- 
formation discovered and utilized in a 
group project is far beyond that which 
even the brightest pupils can achieve. 


4. Mastery of fundamental essen- 
tials. Did the pupils acquire the funda- 
mentals for which the project was 
aimed, namely, an understanding and 
appreciation of our present vocational 
fields in the light of their historical de- 
velopment? They did—and more; for 
the project gave the child something to 
do along with something to learn, and 
the doing was of such a nature as to 
demand thinking. 


5. Cooperation versus compet 
Cooperation takes the place of 
vidual competition in a group pr 
The weaker child was helped by 
stronger, instead of having been « 
neered and conquered by him. 17 
were no marks given, the only r 
being the satisfaction of a well-ea 
finished product. All praise and 
approval came from within the gi 
Probably this is the greatest value 
group project in any class, but abo 
should we hope to attain this obj 
in a class in occupations. The moder; 
business world puts character 
cleverness and shrewdness as a qua 
fication for success. Team work 
most exacting kind is required in 
world of work.’”’ Should not the | 
experiences of the boys and girls 
school be such as to help them live 1 
harmoniously with their fellow met grap 
. field 
data 
spec 
occu 


book 
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Use of Occupational Studies in Counseling and 
Occupations Classes in Secondary Schools 


F. E 


SPENCER 


Principal, High School, Proctor, Minnesota 


It is only within the past two decades 
that any considerable organized effort 
has been expended to furnish people, 
and especially youth, with information 
which was primarily intended to assist 
them in intelligently choosing a voca- 
tion. Once the vocational guidance 
movement gained headway, a decided 
need was felt for more adequate voca- 
tional information; therefore, today we 
find available a number of studies of 
occupations. Some work has been done 
in the way of investigating the content, 
use, volume, desirability, etc., of these 
occupational studies. And some biblio- 
graphical work has been done in this 
This paper purports to report 
extent to which 
studies (that is, 


field. 
data concerning the 
specific occupational 
occupational studies in the form of 
books and pamphlets which contain in- 
formation pertaining to somewhat spe- 
cific or individual occupations) are being 
used in both counseling and occupations 
classes in secondary schools. 

The data were obtained primarily 
through the use of a questionnaire and 
a tentative bibliography. The ques- 
tionnaire was sent to 669 people, said 
by instructors in guidance training, 
guidance administrators, or state depart- 
ments of education to be either teachers 
of occupations or counselors in second- 
ary schools. The recipients of the ques- 
tionnaire were located in thirty differ- 
ent states. Recipients in twenty-eight 
states answered. The respondents were 
employed in several types of schools as 
follows: junior high schools, 134; senior 
high schools, 68; junior-senior high 
schools, 63; four-year high schools, 61; 
continuation schools, 14; senior high 


171 


schools, four-year high schools, 13; trade 
schools, 4; senior high schools, junior- 
senior high 
schools, 2; others 19. 
filled out questionnaires in usable form. 

In order to learn what specific occupa- 
tional studies were actually being used, 
a tentative bibliography was mailed to 
all people who had answered the ques- 
tionnaire and who had expressed will- 
ingness to answer the bibliography. The 
recipients of the tentative bibliography 
were asked to check the occupational 
studies used both in counseling and in 
occupations classes respectively, and to 
add omitted occupational studies that to 
their knowledge were used in their 
school. Of the 340 tentative bibliogra- 


schools, 2; 


In all, 380 people 


vocational 


phies mailed out, 181 were returned 


and tabulated in this study. The major- 
ity of the returns represent junior high 
schools. 

Individual 
counseling (interviewing individual stu- 
dents for purposes of guidance) is prac- 
ticed in 88 per cent of the schools 
represented in this survey. Although 
individual counseling is practiced in all 
grades from the 7th to the 12th inclu- 
sive, the 9th grade is the one in which 
most respondents report individual coun- 
seling. The further any grade is from 
the 9th, the less counseling is done in 
that grade. 

Students individually counseled are 
assigned occupational studies primarily 
as voluntary reference reading. This 
method of assignment was disclosed by 
207 people. Assignment made re- 
quired reference reading, to be checked 
upon later by questioning or otherwise, 
was mentioned by 150 people. In view 


counseling. Individual 


as 
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of the fact that specific occupational 
studies are most commonly assigned as 
voluntary reference reading, these stud- 
ies must be presented in vitalizing 
manner if they are to serve any pur- 
pose in individual counseling. This is 
not quite so true of the studies used 
in the junior high schools because there 
the assignment to them is commonly 
made a required reference reading to 
be checked upon later. 

Specific occupational studies are 
called to attention of students indi- 
vidually counseled at a number of dif- 
ferent times. Twenty different times 
which were thought to be possible occa- 
sions for the use of such studies were 
suggested in the printed questionnaire. 
All these were marked by respondents 
as times when specific occupational 
studies were called to the attention of 
students. One time suggested was 
marked by 273 people. Other fre- 


quencies were marked by 23. 
The ten most frequently marked, in 


order, were: (1) When the student is 
planning his secondary school course, 
(2) when the student is trying to choose 
an occupation, (3) when the student is 
considering entering or selecting an in- 
stitution of higher education, (4) when 
the student is selecting a college, course 
of study, or subjects prior to entering 
an institution of higher education, (5) 
when the student is selecting his subjects 
of study prior to or during secondary 
school registration, (6) when the stu- 
dent is not interested in choosing any 
occupation to stimulate interest, (7) 
when the student is considering enter- 
ing a training school (e.g., trade school, 
etc.), (8) when the student is going to 
consult his parents about occupational 
or educational choice, (9) when the stu- 
dent is considering dropping out of the 
secondary school, (10) when the stu- 
dent is going to consult others (advisory 
committees, prominent people, friends, 


etc.) about occupational or educati 
choice. Careful examination of the 
sponses regarding times when spe 
occupationa] studies are called to 
attention of students individually « 
seled shows that they are used | 
when educational guidance is in demar 
and when vocational guidance is want 
The greatest number of respond 
represent junior high schools; there/ 
it is not surprising that times when ed 
cational guidance is in demand are | 
occasions when studies are called 1 
often to the attention of the student 
The nine purposes which the pr 


pective respondents were asked to ch 
} 


if they were purposes for which their 


school used specific occupational stu 
scored from 213 to 12 
Listed in order, from t} 


ies, were 

times each. 
one checked the greatest 
times to the one checked the least nur 
ber of times, they are: (1) To stir 

late interest in the choice of some vo« 
tion, (2) to give information that w 
assist the student in choosing an oc: 
pation, (3) to assist the 
in judging the 


trance to and advancement in h 


chosen occupation, (4) to assist the stu 


dent in preparation for his chosen occ 
pation, (5) to assist the student 
selecting some phase of his chosen o 


cupation, (6) to develop methods of 


thinking that will directly assist the st 


dent in his vocational planning, (7) to 
inform and guide the student in his 


adjustment to life’s work during e' 


trance and assimilation, (8) to give th 
student a start in making a thoroug) 
study of an occupation, (9) to develo; 
wholesome social and economic atti- 


tudes of the student toward the world 
workers and its work. These purpose 


and those suggested more or less indi 


vidually by respondents, would serve t 


inform a person that specific occupa 
tional studies must be usable for a num- 
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ber of purposes if they are going to be 
service under all circumstances used. 
Occupations classes. The question, 
‘Does anyone in your school teach oc- 
cupations (hold classes for the purpose 
information, 






o! 







occupational 
etc.)?”? was asked. An affirmative re- 
sponse to the question slightly 
higher from the representatives of 
unior high schools than from others, 
although 76 per cent of the total num- 
ber of responses indicated that a course 
The most 


of giving 






was 








occupations was taught. 
frequent name applied to the occupa- 

ns course in where regular 
rganized classes are held is “Occupa- 
The next most frequently men- 
tioned names for the course were 

Vocational Civics” and “Vocations.” 
Where no regular organized occupations 

urse is offered, occupational informa- 
tion is provided in many different 
courses but chiefly in the social science 

urse. The 9th grade is the one in 
which the occupations course is most 
frequently taught. Although the course 
is taught in each grade from the 6th 
to the 12th inclusive, it is taught wit. 
decreasing frequency in other grades as 
they become further from the 9th. The 
average occupations course appears to 
be a one-semester course which meets 
five days a week for the duration of a 
5l-minute period. In a majority of 
schools the size of the class appears to 
be between 30 and 39 pupils. 

To supplement a textbook or text- 
books was found to be the way in which 
specific occupational studies are used 
in connection with occupations classes 
in more than half the schools repre- 
sented. The second and third most 
common ways of using them are for 
reference use and for content material 
in the absence of a textbook. 

A plurality of responses indicated 
that specific occupational studies are 
assigned to individual students, who 
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study them and report to the cla n 
the occupation. Having the whole 
class study them at one time, and 
having committees (sections of th 


class) study them and report to 


class on the occupation, were each me! 


tioned frequently as ways in whi 
signment is made to specific occupa 
tional studies. 

These nine purposes (mentione 
above) were checked liberally as pur 
poses for which such studies were user 
in occupations classes Che greatest 


number of times any purpose was 
checked was 252 and the least number 
of times any one was checked was 
It is interesting to note the number of 


purposes for which the different 
rather than 


other trends 


use studies 

which might appear in the data. There 
is no particular agreement in the fre 
quency with which the different pur 


poses are mentioned in connection with 


individual counseling and occupations 
classes. 

Bibliography. Respondents to the 
bibliography of specific occupational 


studies reported the titles of 859 speci 
fic occupational studies used in coun 
seling and in occupations classes in 
secondary schools. Studies 
belonging to 


pertall ing 
to occupations certain 
groups of occupations appear to be used 
much more than studies of occupation 
belonging to other groups. Of the titles 
of studies reported used, 
cent pertain to occupations classified 


259 or 30 per 


under the heading “Professional Ser 
vice.” The next largest number of 
studies, 199, are written about occu 
pations classified under the heading 
“Manufacturing and Mechanical In 
dustries.” Different numbers of titles 


pertaining to other groups of occupa 
tions classified under headings used in 
the government census classification and 
“Home Making” were reported 
“Agricul- 


These 
ranged from 116 pertaining to 
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ture, Forestry, and Animal Husbandry” 
to six pertaining to the “Extraction of 
Minerals.”’ 

The different specific occupational 
studies were reported used in counseling 
a total of 2535 times. And they were 
reported used in occupations classes a 
total of 3449 times. By comparison of 
these figures, it would appear that on 
the whole specific occupational studies 
are used more in occupations classes 
than in counseling. 

Specific occupational studies reported 
used in either counseling or occupations 
classes by ten or more respondents were 
selected for further consideration (see 
accompanying bibliography). There 
were found to be 107 books and pam- 
phlets used to this extent. Of these 
studies, 41 were found to be books and 
66, pamphlets. Practically all the books 
were published by commercial publish- 
ing companies and all the pamphlets 
were published by other agencies. In 
all, fifteen commercial publishing com- 
panies contributed one or more of the 
41 books. 

Agencies that published the 66 pam- 
phlets most frequently used included 
eight public schools, four universities, 
and four other types of organizations. 
The public schools produced 56 of the 
pamphlets, of which New Orleans pub- 
lished 19, Pittsburgh 16, and the Mil- 
waukee Vocational School 12. The State 
of New York University and Indiana 
University each produced two studies. 
A single study each was produced by 
Chicago University and Harvard Uni- 
versity. Of the other agencies, the Na- 
tional Research Council produced the 
greatest number of studies. 

The books most frequently used are 
older than the pamphlets. The greatest 


number, 15, of the 38 books were pub- 
lished during the five-year period 1915 
to 1919, and in no five-year period since 
have so many been published. 


Most 


of the pamphlets, 57 of the 66, w 
published during the five-year per 
1925 to 1929. 

Nearly half the books, 17 of the 
published by commercial publis 
companies pertain to the profess 
Not more than seven of these b 
are written about occupations listed 
der any one of the other nine occupa 
tional group headings. 

All but nine of the 66 pamphlets a 
written about occupations classified 
three occupational groups. These 
cupational groups, together with th 
number of studies pertaining to oc 
pations within them, are: Manufactur- 
ing and Mechanical Industries, 
Professional Service, 20; Trades, 11 

Considering most  frequently-us: 
books and pamphlets together, studies 
pertaining to some groups of occupa- 
tions are found to be used more thar 
others. The greatest number of pub- 
lications pertain to occupations classi- 
fied under the headings, Professional 
Service and Manufacturing and Mechan- 
ical Industries, while no books or pam- 
phlets on Extraction of Minerals or 
Public Service were reported used by 
ten or more respondents. There is som 
tendency to use books pertaining to the 
professions and to use pamphlets that 
pertain to less coveted occupations. 

Conclusions. (1) Specific occupational 
studies should be adapted to the i 
terest and capacity of ninth-grade 
pupils, as it is to pupils of this scholas 
tic standing that these studies are most 
commonly presented in both individual 
counseling and occupations classes. 

(2) In view of the fact that such 
studies are generally assigned as volun- 


tary reference reading and as materia! 


for class reports in individual counseling 


and occupations classes, respectively, it 
would seem that they must be written 
in vitalizing manner if they are to serve 
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eal purpose under present methods in connection with occupatiot 


issignment. 


3) The numerous and different occa- specific occupational studies 


ns upon which such studies are ex- they were primarily intended t 


(5) It would seem, judging 


ted to prove purposeful will serve to students about certain groups 
the 


rm a person that meager studies can- ations, especially 
not possibly perform the functions dele- group. 
gated to them. (6) It appears tha 


t 


ty 





at present the 


(4) Although the percentage of schools are facing the probl 
ls that practice individual coun- ducing their own specific o« 


seling is larger than the percentage of studies if they are to have 


schools that teach classes in occupations, material for counseling and oc 


studies are used to the greatest extent classes. 


SPECIFIC OCCUPATIONAL STUDIES USED IN COUNSELING OR 


CLASSES BY TEN OR MORE RESPONDENTS TO THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal Husbandry 
Brown. Forestry as a Vocation. 1930. University of New York 
Dean. Opportunities in Farming. 1919. Harpers 
Graves. Forestry as a Career. 1923. National Research Council 
Lewis. Productive Poultry Husbandry. Revised, 1926. Lippincott 
Mann. Agriculture as a Vocation. 1930. University of New York 
Moon. The Book of Forestry. 1916. Appleton. 
Pinchot. Training of a Forester. Revised, 1917. Lippincott 
Washburn. Productive Dairying. 1917. Lippincott. 
Warren. Farm Management. 1916. Macmillan. 


Manufacturing and Mechanical Industries 

‘orre. The Metal Industries of Cleveland. 1924. Cleveland Public 
Schools. 

resson. The Alteration Worker in New Orleans. 1927. New Orleans 
Public Schools 

Durst. The Baking Industry in Cincinnati. 1925. Cincinnati Publi 
Schools. 

Katz. The Newspaper Reporter in New Orleans. 1927. New Orleans 
Public Schools 

Miller and Lowenberg. The Bookbinder in New Orleans. 1929. New 
Ovleans Public Schools. 

Peeler. The Automobile Mechanic in New Orleans. 1929. New Orlean 
Public Schools 

Peeler. The Summer Suit Maker in New Orleans. 1929. New Orleans 
Public Schools. 

Rolfe. Interior Decoration. Revised, 1926. Macmillan 

Saal. The Radiotrician. 1926. New Orleans Public Schools 

Schoettler. Electrical Workers in Minneapolis. 1930. Minneapolis Public 


-~ 


~ 


Schools 

Streit. The Paper Box Industry in Cincinnati. 1929. Cincinnati Public 
Schools 

Westfeldt. The Cigar Maker in New Orleans. 1928. New Orleans Public 
Schools. 


Westfeldt. The Printer in New Orleans. 1928. New Orleans Publi 


Schools 


Williams. The Newspaper Man. 1922. Scribner’s 
Wykoif. The Printing Industry in Cincinnati. 1929. Cincinnati Public 


Schools. 


Yeager. The Printing Trades. 1924. Indiana University 


——. The Boiler Maker. 1925. Milwaukee Vocational School 
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The Bricklayer. 1925. Milwaukee Vocational School 

The Carpenter. 1925. Milwaukee Vocational School 

The Machinist 1925. Pittsburgh Public Schools 

The Draftsman. 1925. Milwaukee Vocational School 
Lithographic Printing. 1925. Milwaukee Vocational School 
The Machinist 1925. Milwaukee Vocational School 

The Moulding Trade. 1928. Pittsburgh Public Schools 

The Plasterer. 1925. Milwaukee Vocational School. 

The Plumber. 1925. Milwaukee Vocational School 

The Printer. 1925. Pittsburgh Public Schools 

The Sheet-Metal Worker. 1925. Milwaukee Vocational School 
The Steamfitter 1925 Milwaukee Vocational School 

The Structural Iron Worker. 1925. Milwaukee Vocational 
School 

The Tool and Diemaker. 1925. Milwaukee Vocational School 


Trans portation 
Fairchild. Training for the Electrical Railway Business. 1919. Lippin- 
cott 
Hinton. Opportunities in Aviation. 1929. Norton. 
Klemin. First Book in Aviation. 1929. Coward-McCann 
Trade 
Allen. Advertising as a Vocation. 1919. Macmillan 
Allen. Business Employments. 1916. Ginn. 
Calkins. The Advertising Man. 1922. Scribner’s 
Donovan. The Saleslady. 1929. Chicago University 
Johnson. To Women of the Business World. 1923. Lippincott 
Kirk and Waesche. Junior Training for Modern Business. 1925. Winston 
Maxwell. If I were Twenty-one; Tips from a Business Veteran. 1917 
Lippincott. 
Nichols. Junior Business Training. 1923. American 
Rowe. Executive and Buying Positions for Women in Department 
Stores. 1923. Woman’s Occupational Bureau. 
Shields. The Retail Salesman in New Orleans 1927. New Orleans 
Public Schools 
Shields. The Specialty Salesman. 1926. New Orleans Public Schools. 
Shields. The Wholesale Salesman in New Oreans. 1927. New Orleans 
Public Schools. 
Advertising Agency. 1928. Pittsburgh Public Schools 
Department Store Advertising. 1928. Pittsburgh Public 
Schools 
Radio Advertising. 1928. Pittsburgh Public Schools. 
Bill Poster. 1929. Pittsburgh Public Schools. 
The Salesperson. 1925. Pittsburgh Public Schools 
Sign Painter. 1929. Pittsburgh Public Schools 
Professional Service 
Allen. The Law as a Vocation. 1927. Harvard Press. 
Almack and Lang. Problems of the Teaching Profession. 1925. Houghton 
Baldwin. The Young Man and the Law. 1920. Macmillan 
Biazier. Opportunities for Girls in the Profession of Nursing. 1923. In- 
diana University. 
Bleyer. The Profession of Journalism. 1918. Atlantic Monthly Press. 
Boughner. Women in Journalism. 1926. Appleton. 
Cabot. The Training and Rewards of a Physician. 1918. Lippincott. 
Collins. The Airman; His Conquests in Peace and War. 1917. Cen- 
tury 
Cooley. Nursing as a Profession. 1924. New Orleans Public Schools. 
Finney. The Physician. 1922. Scribner’s. 
Friedell. Training for Librarianship. 1921. Lippincott 
Fulham. The Registered Nurse in New Orleans. 1927. New Orleans 
Public Schools. 
Graves. The Profession of Forestry. 1921. Government Printing Office. 
Hammond. The Engineer. 1924. Scribner’s. 
Howe. Chemistry in Industry. 1925. Chemical Foundation. 
Keyser. Mathematics as a Career. 1923. National Research Council. 
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The Young Man and Journalism. 1923. Macmillan 
Modern Aircraft. 1927. Henley. 
Palmer. The Ideal Teacher. 1909. Houghton 1 
rson. The Teacher. 1921. Scribner’s l 
The Librarian in New Orleans. 1929. New Orleans Public Schoo I 
r. The Public School Teacher in New Orleans. 1929. New Orlean 
Public Schools 1 
Engineering Research as a Career 1923 National Research 
Council. l 
Sackett. The Engineer. 1928. Ginn 
Seitz. Training for the Newspaper Trade. 1916. Lippincott 
Shields. The Accountant in New Orleans. 1927. New Orleans Public 
Schools 11 
Swain. The Young Man and Civil Engineering. 1925. Macmillan l 
Wright. The Young Man and Teaching. 1920. Macmillan 
The Accountant. 1928. Pittsburgh l 
The Dentist. 1928. Pittsburgh Public Schools ! 
, The Librarian. 1929. Baltimore Department of Educa 
cation. 14 
The Nurse. 1927. Baltimore Department of Education I 
The Graduate Nurse. 1928. Pittsburgh Public Schools 14 
-. The Profession of Social Worker. 1929. Woman’s Occu 
pation Bureau. 
The Social Worker. 1928. Pittsburgh Public Schools 18 
The Social Worker. 1929. Baltimore Department of Edu 
cation 11 
The Teacher. 1928. Pittsburgh Public Schools l¢ 


oe ea 





Domestic and Personal Service 
Saal. The Cosmetician in New Orleans. 1927. New Orleans Public Schools 15 
Woodruff. The Hairdresser. 1928. Philadelphia Board of Education » 
Domestic Service 1929. Pittsburgh Public Schools ] 
Clerical Occupations 
Kilduff. The Private Secretary. 1916. Century 
Peeler. The Office Worker in New Orleans. 1929. New Orleans Publix 


Schools 18 
Spencer. The Efficient Secretary. 1916. Stokes l 
Westfeldt. The Office Machine Operator in New Orleans. 1928. New 

Orleans Public Schools 11 

The Office Clerk. 1925. Pittsburgh Public Schools 13 


Home Making 
Gilbreth. The Home-Maker and Her Job. 1927. Appleton 





Totals 1159 17 
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The Four Joes 


Henry Craic SEASHOLES 


John Adams High School, Cleveland 


There is a superintendent in one of 
the smaller cities of Ohio who once said, 
“I do not pretend to be able to grasp 
all the significance of this great guid- 
ance movement.” Those who know him 
best know that, during his long years 
of service to that community, he has 
done a remarkably fine piece of guid- 
ance work. He has done it through 
friendship and common sense, which 
make guidance simplicity itself. 

The experience of this superintendent 
is common to practically eve'y superin- 
tendent, principal, and teacher. Teach- 
ers, especially, are apt to feel that guid- 
ance is something stupendous and un- 
touchable, or they are inclined to think 
it will make their load heavier. If they 
can be made to feel that guidance is an 
important though simple matter, they 
will gain satisfaction in learning about 
it. If they find they have the art of 
guidance, they will have a desire to 
learn the science of guidance. They 
will embrace its ideals, will learn more 
about it, and may make a definite con- 
tribution to the guidance movement. 

Let those who are leaders in guidance 
preach the friendship and common sense 
and simplicity of guidance, and the 
guidance idea will capture the educa- 
tional world. I have heard it said that 
some schools have failed miserably in 
their attempts at guidance because the 
job was handed over to teachers who 
were not trained. Of course, we need 
specialists for special cases and to fos- 
ter the movement, but it is absurd to 
think that any teacher is not capable of 
giving some guidance. Let me illus- 
trate. 

If I say to my homeroom class, “Joe, 


come here,” four boys will resp 
They answer to the same name, but 
they are very different boys. Let 
call them Joe B., Joe L., Joe M., a 
Joe N. 

Joe B.’s father is a “big shot” her 
this city. His mother was divorced 
when Joe was six months old. His 
father contributed toward his sup; 
until last September, when Joe reac! 
the age of sixteen years. Joe told 
about this one day when we were 
rabbit hunting together. Joe is g 
looking, popular with the fair sex, a: 
gets his work fairly well. 


Joe L. is from a good home. His 


father works at a bank and both par- 
ents are ardent members of an Eva 
gelical Church. He is an only son ai 
has had just about everything he needs 
Although popular, he becomes easil; 
discouraged and has difficulty takin; 
the little bumps of life. I said that } 
came from a good home, but this sho 
be qualified. Although deeply religious 
his father backslides once in a whil 
gets drunk and throws chinaware. ] 
tells me his troubles. He has been 
staunch adherent of mine ever since | 
bought a ten cent ticket for a show 
his church. 

Joe M. is an exceptionally good bas 


ketball player, and has a brother who 


is a college star. Joe made the hig! 
school team, then failed a subject ar 
lost his place, and he is playing in 
church league now. He has traveled 
around the world a good bit. He 
capable of good work, but scarcely does 
even fair work. When he first came 
into my homeroom he was cynical and 
slightly snobbish, and at first he would 
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ot talk much about his plans. After a 
faculty basketball game in which I 
played, he went out of his way to talk 
to me. His discovery of my interest in 
basketball changed his entire attitude. 
[he English schoolmaster’s ideal of 
teacher participation in sports is excel- 
ent as exemplified in this case. 

loe N. has been in jail. He is an 
Italian boy with a police record. The 
reason they put him in jail was because 
there was some candy stolen from a 
store and they happened to find it on 
him. That’s his story and he stays 
with it, although he knows it is not 
true. Even Joe has to smile a little bit 
when he tells it. A mistake was made 
in handling him. He was considered a 
little “wop” and Mussolini methods 
were used on him with apparent success. 
We were proud of our iron discipline, 
but it took an attractive little English 
teacher, whom we will call Miss Patty, 
to make something of Joe. 

One day I noticed that Joe was study- 
ing. When I had overcome the first 
effects of the shock, I found that he was 
memorizing parts of a play. He told 
me that Miss Patty thought he had his- 
trionic ability and that some day he 
would make a good actor. That was a 
kind of opening wedge for me to talk 
to Joe about something in which he was 
interested. Later, Joe told me of his 
home conditions. 

He has a stepmother who has a son 
of her own just about Joe’s age. It was 
evident that in a situation like this the 
choicest bits of spaghetti went to Joe’s 
stepbrother. At best, this is not an ideal 
situation for Joe’s happiness. Contrib- 
uting causes for Joe’s unfavorable atti- 
tude toward school and society were 
evident, but Miss Patty has found the 
cure. Joe probably will not get into 
any more troubie with the police. He is 
busy at school; too busy, in fact, to cut 
class any more. He carries all his major 
subjects and’is taking an extra no-credit 
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course in typing, so that when h 
plays he will be able to write m 


quickly. Joe will doubtless cont iT 
be a good citizen as long as he has a 
absorbing interest in English and dra 
matics. 

These four Joes are friends of mit 


so I have a basis for guidance. Now 
must try to help them to make 
gent selection of their c idy 
It makes no difference whether I tea 
It is interest 


lurses Ol 


Latin or cabinet making 
ing to find out as many things as I car 
to help these boys, because it is a nat 
ural instinct to want to help a friend 
If you count yourself among the p‘o 
then you are firmly 
If you want to 


ance movement, 
convinced of its worth. 
see it surge forward and make its con 
tribution to the advance of education, 
then go abroad throughout the land and 
preach that the fundamentals of guid- 
ance are friendship, intelligence, and 
simplicity. 





W HAT might education 

become if boys and girls 
were taught the practice and 
theory of right living, and if 
such a program of study should 
gradually supplant most of the 
present subjects of instruction? 


EDUCATION 
AS GUIDANCE 


By JOHN M. BREWER 


proposes a vitally interesting 
answer to this question in an 
examination of the possibilities 
of a curriculum in terms of life 
activities in elementary and 
secondary school and college. 


668 pages, cloth, cr. 8vo, $2.75 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


















Editorial Department 


Vocational Guidance in a Planned Society 


Tentative Program for the National Convention 
FEBRUARY 23-25, 1933 
Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The theme for the coming Annual Convention in Minneapolis is “Vocationa 
Guidance in a Planned Society.”” One may object that “a planned society 
long way off and that reference to it will carry us into visionary and impract 
attitudes. This is not the intention. Present conditions will not be overlooked 
either on the platform or in the discussion rooms. Many are convinced, however 
that a certain degree of planning is a coming necessity. 


In the light of the past and the present, then, toward what objectives should 
the vocational guidance movement work? How should strategy be laid out in 
formulating our policy for the next five or ten years? 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 22 


Trustees’ Meeting 
THURSDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 23—10-12 A. M. 


General Session 
Presiding, Miss Mildred Lincoln, President 


The first general session, Thursday forenoon, will bring us the stubborn facts regarding « 
nomic conditions today and will point out some of their implications for tomorrow. An op 
ing address will be given by an outstanding economist on the topic, “The Impending Reorgar 
ization of Economic Life in America.” 
This presentation will be followed by a more specific consideration of the ways in which t! 
distribution of workers in occupations is related to the economic organization. 
How can the waste of our present lack of planned occupational distribution be 
modified or eliminated? What schemes have been proposed and what are their 
advantages and limitations? 


Two speakers will make this presentation and will discuss the issues involved as a basis 
consideration throughout the entire Convention. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 23—24 P.M. 
Round Tables for Discovery of Issues 


Out of the morning’s exposition will arise important issues that require discussion. Oppor 
tunity for this will be provided in the afternoon. Delegates will meet in groups of limit 
size, to which they will be assigned during registration for the Convention. Thus representat 
in each group of many types of experience and points of view will be secured. 

In addition to able leaders of discussion, resource persons will be at hand to act as consultants 
as various issues arise. Among these will be persons qualified to point out the bearing of t! 
discussions on special problems of the handicapped, racial groups, rural areas, etc. 

It will be the major purpose of these discussions to help each delegate to grasp fully what ar 
the principal issues before the Convention. They will prepare those attending for intelligent 
participation in the later sessions and specific group discussions, where they may share in creat- 
ing policies for the years ahead. 

The result of the round-table discussions will be carefully summarized and carried forwa: 
for reference at later sessions. 
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THURSDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 23 


Informal Dinner—6-8 :30 p. m. 
symposium—Evaluation of the Vocational Guidance Movement 
me: A Pause for Stock-Taking. 
light of issues shown to be important at earlier sessions 
What are our assets and liabilities? What do we know about ourselves quanti 
tatively and qualitatively? What strength have we in our communities, and 


with the public generally? How much social vision do we evidence? What 
resources have we and how can they be marshalled most effectively for the next 


five years? 
Summary by Chairman 
Business Session—8:30 p. m. 
FRIDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 24—10-12:15 A.M. 
Joint Session with Personnel Organizations 


Symposium—The work of the Minnesota Employment Stabilization Research 
Institute—( Arranged by the Personnel Research Federation) 


How can community resources be coordinated to solve immediate practical 
problems of employment? What new techniques have been devised? 


This session will afford the delegates first-hand knowledge of an outstanding research pri 


lirected by the University of Minnesota. The project includes a study of the economic | 
ind of unemployment in Minnesota, the development of techniques for individual diag 
f the unemployed, the formulation of a program of adult education and vocational rehal 


ion, and the reorganization of public employment offices 
Presiding: Dean Russell A. Stevenson, Director of the Institute 





Panel 


Those representing the Institute will include: 


Donald G. Paterson, Chairman of the Committee on Individual Diagnosis and Ret 
Marion R. Trabue, Secretary of the same committee 
William H. Stead, Chairman of the Committee on Public Employment Offices 
Alvin H. Hansen, Chairman of the Committee on Economic Problems 
Charles A. Koepke, In Charge of Job Analyses. 
Russell A. Stevenson, Director of the Institute 
Those representing the Associations will be: 
J. E. Walters, President, American College Personnel Association 
Samuel S. Board, Personnel Research Federation 
Mildred E. Lincoln, President, National Vocational Guidance Association 
Agnes Ellen Harris, Acting President, National Association of Deans of Women 
Mary E. Raymond, President, National Association of Principals of Schools for Girl 


FRIDAY NOON, FEBRUARY 24—LUNCHEON 12:30 P.M 
Discussion Groups by Level and Field 


Each group will be asked to work on the central task of the Convention, from its p 
viewpoint. 
The questions are 
In the light of the present situation, the movement's resources and the total 
needs, what should be the next steps for THIS group? For the Association 
as ~ whole? 
The basis on which these groups are divided is the level, or field of operation. (Certain gre 
will be combined or subdivided, depending upon the attendance.) 










Group A Public secondary schools 
B 


Colleges for men and for women 


C Continuation schools 

D Rural schools (Committee on Guidance in Rural Schools 
E Industry 

F Other community agencies 


Social agencies 
Bureaus of occupations (adult women) 
Service clubs 
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G State programs (Committee on State Guidance Programs) 
H Vocational and evening schools 
Summary at close of each discussion and appointment of a committee to draft a rep 


Saturday 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 24—24 P. M. 


Discussion Groups by Functional Emphasis 
The delegates will re-group themselves on the basis of function and will again consider 
question of next steps for each particular group and for the Association as a whole. 
The groups will include those engaged in: 
Group I Individual counseling 
II Gathering information about occupations (Occupational Research Sectior 
III Classroom teaching of occupations 
I\ Placement 
V City administration of vocational guidance programs 
VI Training counselors (College Teachers Section) 
VII Vocational training 
Summary at close and appointment of a committee to draft a report for Saturday 


FRIDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 24—BANQUET—4 :30 P. M. Comm 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 


The Principal Task of Vocational Guidance in the Future. 
Presiding: Mr. Meyer Bloomfield, New York City. Colleg 
Communications from present and absent members and friends of the Association. 


SATURDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 25—10-12 A.M. 


Rep 


General Session 


Subject: Policies and Plans for the Immediate Future. 

Presiding: President of the Association. 

This meeting will climax the best thinking of the groups meeting on Thursday and Fr 
brought before the whole Association for study, discussion and action on major policies of t 
National Vocational Guidance Association. 

While presentation of each group’s plans will be made, one important task will be the 
sideration of “coverage”’—the division of tasks among the various groups so that a maxi 
of effectiveness may be secured. The result should be commitment to specific responsibiliti: 
the groups and, through formal action, by the Association as a whole. 


SATURDAY NOON, FEBRUARY 25—1 P. M. 


Concluding Luncheon 

Subject: Public Relations of the Guidance Movement. 

Presiding: Carroll R. Reed, Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
1. How can our objectives be made clear to the public nationally? Locally? 
2. Through which channels can we work most productively? 
3. What resources have we in reaching various groups? How can they be used 


most effectively? 
4. What contributions can we expect from other participants in the achieving 


of an adequate guidance program as a community responsibility? 

Among the resources to be kept in mind during the discussion are: those depending 01 
successful technique; organizations that work for better understanding; coordination agen 
and mediums for forming public opinion. 

Superintendents of schools will participate in this discussion and will contribute reports {1 
communities of various types. These will illustrate the most successful methods for develor 
vocational guidance in the community as a whole and for maintaining such programs u! 
stress. 

SPECIAL MEETINGS OF SECTIONS 
(Programs arranged by Chairmen) 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 23—LUNCHEON 


Committee on Guidance in Rural Schools—Dr. O. Latham Hatcher, Chairman 


Topic: Urban and Rural Relationships in Occupational Distribution. 
Significant facts, or trends where facts are unavailable, will be presented briefly with suge 
tions of their economic and social implications. Speakers to be announced later. 


Branch Associations—F.C. Rosecrance, Chairman. 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 24—BREAKFAST 
Occupational Research Section—Florence B. Jennings, Chairman 
rts wll be presented as follows: 
reer Pamphlets” issued by the Office of Education, Washington, D. C., Mr 
ipational studies being made by Dr. C. R. Mann, Director of the An 
Education 
pation of “The Printer” and the work of the Committee on Occupational 
Florence M. Clark. 
Occupational studies being made in San Francisco by Miss Noonan 
Studies by the Woman’s Occupational Bureau, Minneapolis. Miss Katherine W 
Director 
Findings of the Committee on Coordination of Studies. Miss Barbara Wright, Minn 
Chairman 


The “Indirect Attack” as a means of imparting occupational information 


Committee on State Guidance Programs— Harold L. Holbrook, Chairman 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25—BREAKFAST 


College Teachers Section— Walter B. Jones, Chairman 


> 


Report of the Committee on Group Guidance Courses for Senior High School, Richard 


Allen, Chairman. 


Reports of the Committee on the Evaluation of Guidance, Grayson N. Kefauver, Chairmar 


and the Committee on Terminology, Fred C. Smith, Chairman 


t 





SPECIAL RAILROAD RATES FOR THE MINNEAPOLIS 
CONVENTION 

Round-trip tickets on the identification-certificate plan will be sold 
to Minneapolis, at one and one-half fare for members of the National 
Education Association and dependent members of their families. 

Tickets will be on sale February 19 to 27 in the territory of the Trunk 
Line, Central Southeastern New England and Canadian Passenger As 
sociations. Details may be had from your local ticket agent. 


When validated at regular ticket offices in Minneapolis tickets will be 
good for return to reach original starting point not later than thirty 
days from date of sale. 


Identification certificates will be ready for distribution January 1' 
Write J. W. Crabtree, secretary, National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. If in arrears, inclose 
check for membership dues. If identification certificate is not obtained 
in advance, no adjustment of fare can be made after arrival in Minne 
apolis. N. E. A. membership is $2.00 a year. 
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Proposed Revision of N. V. G. A. Constitution 


In accordance with action taken at 
the Washington, D. C., meeting of the 
Association in’ February, 1932, the 
Committee on Organization and Policy, 
that has been 
engaged since that 
sion of various matters pertaining to the 
welfare of the Association, particularly 
fiscal procedure and internal organiza- 
tion. In addition to the exchange of 
views at the Washington meeting and 
by correspondence, two meetings have 
been held, one just before the meeting 
of the Trustees on June 27, 1932, and 
the other on December 3, 1932, both in 
New York City. A report of the work 
of the Committee will be given at the 
Minneapolis in February, 


appointed at meeting, 


time in the discus- 


meeting in 


1933. 


In order to provide the legal basis 
for some of the changes in organization 
which are deemed necessary, the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws of the Associa- 
tion will have to be modified in certain 
particulars. All recommended changes 
are in the interest of simplified and 
modernized administration and for the 


\ssociation pow- 


purpose of giving the 
er to enlarge its sphere of activity and 
to increase its revenues, wherever it 
may appear that such enlargement and 
increase will promote the usefulness of 
the Association in carrying out its ex- 
pressed aims and purposes. Regardless 
of whether we act independently upon 
the basis of our own resources only, or 
cooperatively in projects financed in 
whole or in part by outside subsidies, 
or both, the stronger and more effective 
our organization and the more financial 
independence we have, the greater will 
be our service. 


The Committee hopes that all mem- 
bers of the Association will study the 
proposed changes in the Constitution 
and By-Laws, published in this issue of 


the Macazine. These changes \ 
a part of the Committee report at 
neapolis. 
WARREN K. LAYTON, 
Chairman, Committee on 


ganization and Policy. 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAI 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
CONSTITUTION 


(As Amended 
(Changes recommended by 


February 21, 193 
the Committ 
Organization and Policy for 1933 are en 
in parentheses.) 

ARTICLE I! 
Name 
Association shall bx 
Associati 


name of the 


The 


National Vocational Guidance 


ARTICLE I] 

Obiect 
SEcTION 1. The objects of the Associat 
To unite all of those persons engag« 
or interested in any phase of vocat 
United 
organization and 


guidance in the States int 


national into br 
organizations representing specifi 
ties or specific problems of guidance 
To encourage the formation of br 
associations in 


shall be affil 
Vocational Gui 


guidance 
States which 
National 


vocational 
United 
with the 

Association 
To encourage experimentation in and 
guid 


establishment of vocational 


service in communities of the Ur 
States 

To formulate standards and prin 
for vocational guidance. 

To gather and 


regarding problems of 


disseminate informat 


and progres 
vocational guidance. 

f. To stimulate, initiate, and when dé 
able to carry on research in vocat 


guidance and occupational adjustmer 
ARTICLE III 
Uembers, Qualifications, Admission, and Dw 


Section 1. Any person who is engaged 
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sted in vocational guidance is eligi 


nembership 


~ 2. Any eligible person may become 
er of the Association on the payment 
iunnual dues to the Treasurer of the 
ation 
1on 3. The different types of member- 
defined in the By-Laws.) 


~ 4. Branch members shall be those 


who are members of a branch organ 


whose fee to the National Association, 
it least) 
National 


nization 


is paid to 
through the 
fifty 


two dollars annually, 
Association branch 


One dollar and cents of 


annual sub- 
MaGa- 


unnual dues is to cover an 


tion to the VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
National 


not 


shall be 


members of 


TION 5 members 


e persons who are or do 


have voting power in any branch orgar.- 


yn and whose dues of (at least) two dol 
ind fifty 


the National 


cents annually are paid directly 


Association 


ARTICLE IV 
Branch Organizations 
Section 1. Any duly constituted organiza- 


of not less than twenty members inter- 


sted in vocational guidance may be admitted 
is a branch of the National Vocational Guid- 
the Board of 


e Association by vote of 


this 
This shall 
manner whatsoever regulate or interfere with 


Trustees of Association 


SECTION 2. Association in no 
the management, government, or form of or- 
ganization of any of the branches. 
ARTICLE V 
Officers and Trustees 
the 
First Vice-President, 


Section 1. The officers of Association 


shall be a President, a 


a Second Vice-President, and a (Secretary- 
all of whom shall be members in 
good standing in the Association. 


The Board of Trustees shall con- 


Treasurer ) 


SECTION 2. 
sist of: 

a. The officers of the Association. 

b. The most recent ex-President of the Asso- 

ciation. 

c. Five other members at large. 

(Section 3. The Trustees are authorized to 
designate an Executive Secretary, an Editor 
of the Vocationat GuIDANCE MacazINne, and 


conclude his term 
Section 5. Member 

hice ior a term ol 

three mem 
SECTIO 


shall 
the By 


perl 


SECTION 1 
shall 
Annual Meeting 
} 


sors are cnosen In the 


office, the Board of Tr: 


ally and 


ceeding 


same until th 

2 Members 

of Trustees shall be « 

ept 
adoption of thi 
shall 
and three 
hold off 
meeting 
the 


TION 
term ol! two vears, ex 
aiter the 
members at large 
terms o! one 
They 
ling 


year 
shall 


annual 


years 
suCcCeE 
cessors are chosen. In 


in the office of a member 
shall have power to 
Annual Meeting, at 
large shall be elected 
term 

SecTION 3. The 
Editor of the VocarTion 


ZINE, and other staff 
pointed by the Board 
nual Meeting, 


ration of a 


and shal 
contract lt 
and the Truste 


officers I 
the contract with the Executive 


such 


be for a period not to exceed fiv irs it 


and provided, further, that the first 
with the Es 


executed in 


length, 


contract secutive Secretary, to b 


February, 19 shall be for a pr 


riod of one year only 
ARTICLI 
Meeting 
The regular Meeting of 
the Association shall be held at such time 
place as shall be determined by the Board of 


Trustees 


Vil 


SECTION 1 Annual 


and 
Committee 


or the Executive acting 
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for the Board in accordance with this Con- 
stitution and By-Laws. Other meetings of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association or 
conferences which it may sponsor shall be 
held at the call of the Board of Trustees 
Notice of all meetings or conferences shall be 
sent out not less than thirty days prior to 
such meetings 

Section 2. The Board of Trustees shall hold 
a meeting promptly after the annual election 
for the purpose of appointing the necessary 
committees and the transaction of other busi- 
ness 

Section 3. Other meetings of the Board of 
Trustees shall be held at the call of the Ex- 


ecutive Committee 


ARTICLE VIII 
Amendments 


Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion may be made only at the Annual Meet- 


SECTION 1 


ing by a two-thirds vote of those present. 
No proposal to amend shall be acted upon 
unless written notice thereof has been given 
to the secretary at least thirty days prior to 
the meeting at which same is to be submitted 
for action and the proposed amendment shall 
have been published in at least one issue of 
the Vocationat GuIDANCE MAGAZINE. 


BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE I 
Elections 

SECTION 1. Not later than three months 
before the Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion, the President shall appoint a nominating 
committee of three members which shall pre- 
sent to the Annual Meeting nominations for 
officers and such members at large of the 
Board of Trustees as are to be chosen at that 
time 

Section 2. Nominations may also be made 
direct from the floor or by petition of any 
ten members. Such additional nominations 
shall be added to the list presented by the 
nominating committee and voted upon at 
the same time and in the same way. 

Section 3. Election shall be by ballot or 
in such manner as the Association shall de- 
termine. 


Substitute: 
(Section 1. Not later than six months be- 
fore the Annual Meeting of the Association, 


the President shall appoint a nominating com- 


mittee of three members to assist the | 
tive Secretary in carrying out the 
procedures. 

Section 2. Nominations for all elect 
fices shall be secured from both the 
and national membership. From thess 
nations a ballot containing two 
nominees for each office shall be pre 
and submitted to the membership for 
vote previous to the Annual Meeting 
Association. The results of this vote 
announced at the regular business n 
held at the time of the Annual Meeti 
the officers thus selected declared 
elected.) 

ARTICLE II 
Meetings 

9ECTION 1. Twenty-five members shall 
stitute a quorum at any meeting of the A 
ciation 


a 


Section 2. The program or order of 
ness as approved by the Board of Tr 
shall be followed unless it is modified 


action of the Association 


ARTICLE III 

Section 1. The President shall pre 
the Annual Meeting of the Association 
appoint all standing committees subj 
the approval of the Board of Trustees; 
appoint all special committees unless ot 
wise directed by the members of the As 
tion; and shall supervise all activities of 
Association. He shall countersign all or 
drawn by the Secretary upon the Trea 
The President of the National Association 
also serve as President of the Board of Tr 
tees and be an ex-officio member of all « 
mittees. (Omit “subject to the approv 
the Board of Trustees” and also “He 
countersign all orders drawn by the Execut 
Secretary upon the treasurer.”) 

Section 2. The First Vice-President 
perform all duties of the President in hi 
sence and, in case of vacancy shall be« 
President. Upon the absence of the Presi 
and the First Vice-President, the Second \ 
President shall perform all duties of the P: 
dent. Should a vacancy occur in the office 
the First Vice-President, he shall become I 
Vice-President. 


Section 3. The (Executive) Secretary 


the Association shall also act as Secretary 

the Board of Trustees and of the Executi 
Committee. He shall keep a record of t! 
proceedings of the meetings of this Associa 





Assoc 
audit. 
be aj 
suital 
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ind of the meetings of the Board of 
tees and the Executive Committee. The 
tive) Secretary shall report promptl; 
t. the Trustees and to the branches all im- 
tant actions of the Executive Committee 
‘ all business transacted by it. He shall 
draw all orders on the Treasurer, read all of- 
f communications and be custodian of all 
properties of the Association not otherwise 
’ inted for. He shall attend to the corres- 
pondence of the Association, keeping a file 
ijl important communications of the Asso- 
tion and copies of his replies thereto. He 
keep a register of the names of all mem- 

of the Association. (The Executive Sec- 
retary shall be responsible to the Trustees and 
the President for the administration of all 
the activities of the Association, and shall 


e the executive officer of the Board of Trus- 


Section 4. The Secretary-Treasurer shall 
collect all money due to the Association. He 
shall keep an accurate account of all funds 

eived and disbursed, and shall present at 
the Annual Meeting of the Association a suit- 
ible report of the financial condition of the 
Association, after his accounts have been 
audited by a special Auditing Committee to 
be appointed by the President. He shall be 
suitably bonded.) 

(Section 5. It shall be the duty of the 
Executive Secretary to take charge of, control, 
ind manage all business and property belong- 
ing to the Association, subject to the direction 
or limitation of the Board of Trustees at its 
Annual Meeting.) 

Section 6. The Board of Trustees, through 
the (Executive) Secretary of the National 
Association, shall make a report to the Annual 
Meeting. 


ARTICLE IV 
Duties of Committees 
SecTION 1. There shall be five standing com- 
mittees as follows: 

a. An Executive Committee 

b. A Committee on Publicity 

c. A Committee on Legislation 

d. A Program Committee 

e. A Committee of Coordination and Fur- 

therance of Vocational Guidance. 

(See editorial concerning J. C. Penney 
Foundation and a codrdination committee in 
the January, 1930, issue of the Macazine. 

SecTION 2. (The Executive Committee shall 


consist of the Pre I 
tary, and tl Se 
committee shall act 

in the interim of it 
report to tl Boar 
and its acts shall be 
versal by Said Board 
tee shall have the right 


; : I 
Ir 
the B 
, | 
The I 
ty ‘ 


conduct business and to vot 


inate pe 


to brin 
Trustee 
tion 


SECTI 


at its meeting 


election 
of furn 
gans of 


organiz: 


rsons to fill vacan¢ 
g to the itten n < he | 
; such matters as ne i 
on 3. The ( mitte I 
hall be appointed by the Board 
held airecti'\ iit 
This committee sl | 
ishing written material to \ 
public opinion ar 
ation of branches of the A 
on 4. The Committee on Legi 


SECTI 


shall be appointed by 


at its meeting 


held 


the Board of 


directly after the 


election, and shall report to the Tr 


the Association 


matters connected w 


tional, state and local legislation in 


as it may deem 


mend to the Associati 


erence t 


DSECTI 


be appointed by the I 


meeting 


hereto as 


may 


on 5. The P 


held directly 


r 


interest and sha 


n such acti 
seem wise 


ram Committ 


Soard of Tr t 


after the An: 


tion and shall prepare ar 
the Annual M 


Board programs 


{ 


r 


for such other meeting 


may be held during the year 


SECTION ( That t ( ittee « 
dination and Furtherance of \ 
ince shall consist of five 
lows 

a. Two persons chosen for a Dp 


ye 


b. Two 


irs 


three year 


persons ¢ 


c. The immediate past President of the A 
sociation 

In addition to the five embx the Pre 
ident of the Association shall be an ex 
member of this committee Ver th 
committee shall be appointed [ the I ; 
Trustees as vacancies occur 

(Sections 1, 2, 3, 4 and § of thi Articl 
are being revised by a special committee t 
report at the Minneapolis convention in Feb 


ruary, 


1933.) 








ARTICLE V 
Members 


Admission of 


SECTION 1 Persons desiring membership 


National 


tion who are 


in the Vocational Guidance Associa- 
not members of, or do not have 
voting power in any branch organization, may 
apply for membership to the (Executive) Sec- 
retary 
(SECTION 2 
the 


mentioned 


If the Executive Secretary ap- 


proves applications of such persons as 


in Section 1, such applicants shall 
become national members for one year from 
the date when their dues are received by the 
Secretary-Treasurer. ) 


All 


national 


(Section 3. members of this Associa- 


members or branch 
the 
Active, 
$5.00 to $9.00 per 
Sustaining, $10.00 to $50.00 per year; Spon- 


tion, whether 
following 


$2.50 


members, may choose any of 


types of memberships per 


year; Subscribing, year; 
sor, $100.00 or more per year.) 

(Section 4. Subject to the approval of the 
Board of Trustees, a life membership in the 
National 
may be purchased by or for a person who is 


for the 


Vocational Guidance Association 


member of the Association 


$100.00.) 


already a 
sum of 


ARTICLE VI 

Admission of Branches 

SECTION 1. Organizations desiring affiliation 

with the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 

ciation shall file application for such affilia- 
tion with the (Executive) Secretary. 

SECTION 2. 

the 


Such application shall be sub- 
Board of its first 
meeting after it has been received, or by mail, 
and, if approved by a majority vote, such 
organization shall be listed as a branch of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
from the date of the action of the Board of 
Trustees. 
SEcTION 3. 


mitted to Trustees at 


Members of the branches be- 
the National Vocational 
Guidance Association for one year from the 
date when their membership dues are re- 
ceived by the (Secretary) Treasurer. 


come members of 
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ARTICLE VII 
Advisory Board 
Section 1. The presidents and secr 
shall 


board and shall receive all noti 


of branch organizations form 
visory 
other communications sent to members 
Board of Trustees of the National Associ 
They 
of the Board of Trustees and to take p 
the discussion but without vote. 
(Substitute 
of the 


vist ry 


shall have the right to attend m« 


The presidents and secret 
associations shall form an 
shall 


important matters of policy.) 


branch 


board which be consulted 


ARTICLE VIII 
Vocational Guidance Magazine 

SEcTION 1. The National Vocational G 
ance Association shall determine at each 
Meeting what arrangements shal 
made for the publication of the Vocat 
Gumance Macazine during the foll 
At the Annual Meeting the Edit 
the VocationaL GuIDANCE MAcaziINe shal! 


nual 


year 


sent a financial and statistical report con 
ing the publication of the MAGcazINeE. 


ARTICLE IX 
Auditing Committee 

The President 
committee to 


SECTION 1 shall each 
secure an audit 
all moneys handled by the (Secretary) Tri 
urer and submit a report to the Annual M: 
ing. 


appoint a 


ARTICLE X 
Rules of Order 
Roberts Rules of Order s! 
govern the proceedings of the Association 


SECTION 1 


ARTICLE XI 

Amendments 
Amendments to the By-La 
of this Association may be made only at 
Annual Meeting by a majority vote of thos 
present. Proposals to amend must be s 


SEcTION 1. 


mitted in writing to the (Executive) Secre- 
tary of the Association and read at a regi 
session of the Annual Meeting at least twent 
four hours before vote is taken. 
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Field Department 


Branch Associations Commitee 


Mr. F. C. Rosecrance, Milwaukee, Chair- 
gan : ; 

Miss Marie McNamara, New Haven, Conn. 
Vice-Chairman 


Walter Adams, Abilene, Texas 
Dr. Roy N. Anderson, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 
Mr. Vernon S. Bennett, Los Angeles, Cal- 
fornia 
Miss Ethel Brewer, Albany, New York. 
Miss Winnina Brownson, Des Moines, Iowa 
Miss Emma Pritchard Cooley, New Orleans, 
lisiana 
Mrs. Grace Jones, Detroit, Michigan 
Miss Helen Samuel, Washington, D. C 
Miss Frances Stewart, Rochester, N. Y 


“ 


\ definite attempt is being made by 
the Branch Associations Committee to 
carry out as many as possible of the 
excellent suggestions of last year’s com- 
mittee, the purpose of which was to 
bring about closer contact between the 
branches and the National Association. 

Miss McNamara is heading a “Coun- 
cil of Presidents,” made up of branch 
association presidents. This Council 
will act in an advisory capacity to the 
Committee, and will form the nucleus 
for a Branch Exchange. Through it, 
problems of branches will be consid- 
ered, ideas as to programs and possible 
speakers exchanged, and helpful sug- 
gestions shared. 

Another plan for bringing the branch 
associations into closer touch with each 
other and with the National Association 
is a news column in the Magazine on 
interesting activities of branches. Dr. 
Roy N. Anderson of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, will edit this, and 
will appreciate the co-operation of 
branch secretaries in sending in items of 
interest from the field. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Rosecrance and Miss 
McNamara are seeking through com- 
mittee members and branch presidents 
new ideas to aid branch associations in 
their activities, and to bring them into 
closer contact with each other and with 
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the National Association. Suggestions 
from branches and 
will be most welcome. 


from individuals 


Mitprep E. LIncoin, President 


What the Branches Are Doing 
Edited by 
Roy N. Anderson 
Associate in Guidance and Personnel 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University 
Connecticut Branch 

The fall meeting of this branch was 
held in with the State 
Teachers Association at Hartford, on 
October 28, 1932. Mr. E. P. Chester, 
State Supervisor of Vocational Reha 
bilitation, spoke on the topic, Does 
Physical Disability Bar Livelihood? 
Mr. Harold L. Holbrook, of the State 
Department of Education of Pennsyl 
vania, addressed the 
“Guidance Today and Tomorrow. 

In the afternoon a joint meeting was 
held with the Connecticut 
the American Vocational Association 
Mr. Paul D. Collier, Senior Supervisor 
of Secondary Education, Connecticut 
State Board of Education, spoke on 
“Vocational Guidance—Its Future Con- 
tribution to Industry and Vocational 
Education.”” Mr. Lynn Emerson, Edu 
cational Director, West Side Branch, 
Y. M. C. A., New York City, spoke on 
“Vocational Education—How It May 
Profit from and Contribute to Voca- 
tional Guidance.” Mr. Richard G 
Plumley, Production Manager, Yale and 
Towne Manufacturing Company, dis 
cussed “Industry—Its Gain from and 
Contribution to Vocational Guidance 


connection 


conference on 


section ol 


lowa Branch 
The fall meeting of the Iowa Voca- 
tional Guidance Association was held 
November 3 and 4, 1932, in connection 
with the State Teachers Convention at 
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Des Moines, with an attendance of ap- 
proximately seventy-five. 

At this meeting Mr. Arthur B. Bray- 
ton, retiring president of the Des 
Moines Rotary Club, discussed ‘What 
the Employer Expects in the Business 
World of Today;” Mr. J. Adams Puf- 
fer, director of the Beacon Boys Bu- 
reau, Boston, talked on “Finding and 
Using Counselors;” Dr. W. H. Lance- 
lot, director of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Department of Iowa State College, 
gave the following four primary reasons 
for the slow acceptance and progress of 
vocational guidance in Iowa 
during the past 25 years: 

1. Lack of conclusive proof that vo- 
cational guidance has been a success in 
placing in the right occupations those 
who have had contact with it. 

2. The net cost of vocational guid- 
proof that it pays its own 


sch ¢ Is 


ance no 
way. 

3. Doubt as to whether or not imma- 
ture boys and girls of high school age 
can vocational 
even with the help of counselors. 

4. The belief held by some persons 
that vocational guidance will upset the 
balance between the number of work- 
and the 


make accurate choices 


ers needed in one vocation 
number wishing to enter it. 
The Iowa Association went on record 
as accepting the above challenges, and 
a committee consisting of the new of- 
ficers and C. C. Dunsmoor, retiring 
president, was formed to carry on re- 
search in an attempt to answer these 
criticisms. It is encouraging to note 
that this branch hopes to sponsor the 
organization of several local vocational 
guidance groups throughout the state. 


Milwaukee Branch 


The Milwaukee branch of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, 
known as the Industrial and Educa- 


tional Counselors’ Association, has had 
three meetings this fall. 
meeting was held at the 


The October 
Milwaukee 
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and wa 


State Teachers’ College 
dressed by the president, Dr. Frar 
Baker, on the subject, “A Way O 
Unemployment.” About 65 peop! 
tended. The second meeting was 
jointly with the Wisconsin State \ 
tional Guidance Association at the ti: 
of the state teachers’ convention in )} 
waukee in November. Approxi! 
300 heard General R. I. Rees, vice 
ident of the American Telephon: 
Telegraph Company, speak on the t 
“College or Business—An Industria 
Viewpoint.” The December meet 
was addressed by Dr. Stewart Sc: 
shaw, economist and professor of in 
trial relations of Marquette Unive: 
on the subject, “How Have Econ 
Trends Influenced the Advisement 
Youth?” 

New Jersey Branch 

Mr. L. C. Wilsey, Vice-President 
the New Jersey Vocational Guida 
Association and Chairman of the S 
er’s Committee, has compiled a ver 
teresting list of topics on which 
New Jersey Branch is in position 
furnish qualified speakers. This sh 
be valuable information for such org 
izations as the P. T. A., luncheon clu! 
social service agencies, etc. 

In compiling the list, Mr. Wilsey se 
out questionnaires to all guidance wor! 
ers in the state, asking if they would be 
willing to speak, the topics they 
qualified to speak on, the fee or charg 
involved, the distance they would be 
willing to travel, etc. From their 
swers a list of topics was compiled, at 
letters were then sent out to various or 
ganizations throughout New Jersey, sta‘ 
ing that speakers could be provided t 
discuss these topics. Anyone interest: 
was to communicate with Mr. Wilse 
indicating the type of audience, some 
thing of their interests, and time limit 
for the speaker. 

Some of the topics on this list that 
sound especially interesting are: 
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Youth’s Perennial Question: “What 
Shall I Fit Myself For?” 

lhe Professions versus Business. 

jobs or Careers? 

Getting on in Business. 

Vocational Guidance Helps Business. 

Guidance Values of the Continuation 
School. 

Is there Freedom of Choice in Voca- 
ons Today? 

[his gives an interesting suggestion 
1s to how branch associations can line 
ip speakers to help spread interest in 
ind understanding of vocational guid- 

e in the community. 

New York City Branch 

[he New York City Branch held its 
first meeting of the year on December 
13, 1932, with about 250 members 
present. After the dinner, Dr. Ralph 
E. Pickett, Professor of Vocational Edu- 
cation, New York University, gave an 
Jer 


nt oral review of Dr. Brewer’s 


exe 

ok, Education as Guidance. 

Mr. Howard Scott, Director of Tech- 

racy, gave an address on “What Is 
Actually Happening in Industry and 
What This Means for Vocational Guid- 
ince.” 

The meeting was attended by many 
leaders in the field of vocational guid- 
ance in New York and New Jersey. 


Teachers College Branch 
University 


Columbia 


On October 18, 1932, the Teachers 
branch had the pleasure of 
hearing a lecture by Professor Léon 
Walther, of the Jean Jacques Rousseau 
Institute of Geneva, Switzerland. Pro- 
fessor Walther spoke at the Univer- 
sity before an audience of about one 
hundred and seventy-five persons, on 
“Vocational Guidance toward the High- 
er Professions.” The lecture will be 
published in one of the forthcoming is- 
sues of the Psychological Clinic. 

Dr. Fred C. Smith, Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Association and ed- 


College 


itor of the VocATIONAL GUIDAN Mac 
AZINE, was the guest of hon 

ner meeting on December 3 \ifter the 
dinner, he gave one of his fine, get 
informal talks. Others present who ga\ 
short talks were: Miss Mildred Li 
coln, National President; Miss Franc: 


Cummings, Chairman of the Nat 


Program Committee; and Mr. Jame 
Sidel, Field secretary Io! the Nati 
Child Labor Committee. Mr. | 
Stover, the President, ippointe 1 ci 
mittee to plan for the Sixth Ar 
Teachers College Vocational Guidance 
Follies, to be held in the sprir 


Legislative Committee News 
Un 


affected the planning of stat 


settled economic conditio1 nay 


tional organizations { 


( ea ) ' ; it ft 
vocational a ne f \ I 
organizations that have t 
nite programs ( 
PTeSSIVeE SLEDS in Li i | 
formulation of conct 
vent the breakdown 
ard 

() } j ; 
Cr bse of Sch Bu | ( 
tional agencies have . 
cial research or ¢ al d 
on a national scale to prevent furth 
collapse of school bud ind rvice 
The United States Offi of Educati 
has worked « istently t 1 th 
public of the crisis, part as 
affects rural schools: the National Edu 
cation Assoctation has issued publi 
dealing with it Save the School 


the National Child Labor 


Committee has issued a stat 


campaign 


use in correlating local efforts in be 
half of education. This statement 
signed by a dozen of the nation’s | 
inent thinkers, and state grouy 
individuals are adding their endors« 
ment. 

‘he four major points of the state 
ment are: 








(1) The removal from industry of 
children less than 16 years of age. 

(2) A higher age for school leav- 
ing, better organized attendance ser- 
vice, and, where needful, the provi- 
sion of scholarships and relief to 
replace children’s earnings. 

(3) The promotion of effective vo- 
cational training and guidance pro- 
grams in schools. 

(4) The maintenance of educa- 
tional standards and vigorous de- 
fense of the schools against unwar- 
ranted or injudicious cuts in funds. 


The National Council on Education in 
Washington is calling a conference on 
January 5, to consider steps to protect 
the schools. 


Children’s Bureau Recommends Pro- 
gram for Consideration of State 
Legislatures 

On December 10th, measures simi- 
lar to those included in the National 
Child Labor Committee statement were 
under consideration at the conference 
of representatives of national organiza- 
tions and state labor departments called 
together at the request of the American 
Federation of Labor by the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry. The pro- 
gram agreed upon for action in the 
states included: 


(1) A basic age minimum of 16 
years. 

(2) A proportionately — shorter 
work day for young workers than for 
adults. 

(3) Double compensation for in- 
juries to illegally employed minors. 

(4) Defense of the schools against 
indiscriminate or unwise budget cuts. 

(5) Adequate administrative ma- 
chinery for the enforcement of child 
labor laws. Special bureaus for 


women and children in industry ad- 
vocated for states which do not have 
such bureaus at present. 
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(6) Laws requiring the registra 
tion of industries with a penalty { 
non-registration to curb irrespons 
“fly-by-night” industries. 


Consumer’s League Organizes Sta) 
ards Committee to Harmonize Indu. 
trial Legislation. A national conference | 
of significance was called by the (¢ 
sumer’s League on December 12th 
counteract the rapid breakdown of 
dustrial standards, especially thos 
affecting women. The principal result 
was a determination to organize State 
Industrial Standards Committees 
harmonize industrial legislation. 


Associations Endorse Unemploym: 
Insurance Legislation. The Ohio Com- 
mission of Unemployment, headed by 
Dr. William L. Leiserson of Antioct 
College has drafted a bill for unemploy 
ment insurance which advocates a cen- 
tralized state fund made up by joint 
contributions from worker and employ- 
er, the former paying one per cent of 
his earnings and the latter two per 
cent of the total payroll. Many favor 
able comments on this report have b 
made by the press. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has proposed that three per cent of ir 
dustry’s payroll be set aside to creat 
unemployment insurance funds withir 
the several states, without any sharing 
of the expense by the workers. This 
endorsement removes a strong force 
which hitherto has operated against 
the enactment of legislation. 

The National Legislative Committe: 
will be glad to receive prompt and accu- 
rate information of legislative plans in 





your state. Please send this informa 
tion to Edith Gwinn, Administration 
Building, Parkway at Twenty-first 
street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
We want specifically to inform read- 
ers that prior to the actual introduction 
of bills all plans or proposals should bi 
considered as tentative. Internal cir- 
cumstances may change plans in spite 


Il 
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registra ‘ the best intentions of those responsi- Kansas 
Nalty fo ble for them. In addition to legislation Is planning ratification of the 


sponsibk; to cut appropriations, some rational, 
thers unreasonable, which will be in- 
troduced in practically every state, the 








S$ Sta . . 4 
Bind " following information has been received. 
nferer ms ; 
he ( Calusjorntia— 
12th Will work for an improved street 
1 of trades law. 
| = . Connecticut— 
 & xm Commissioner of Labor, Joseph M. 
lie é lone, has waged a vigorous fight 
against sweatshops which have de- 
scended upon the state like a plague. 
rym The labor laws are weak and Mr. 
. Com. Tone has proposed a comprehensive 
led by legislative program to relieve the law 
ntiock of its worst defects. The program, all 
np! y- of which may not be introduced, in- 
a cen- cludes: 
joint 1. A 48-hour law for minors and 
npl y- women in all occupations. 
nt of 2. A minimum wage law, at least for 
) per minors, in all occupations. 
favor 3. A more adequate law against with- 
been | holding wages. 

4. A law compelling the Labor De- 
sabor partment to collect employment 
of in statistics. 
rea 5. More adequate laws regulating pri- 
ithir vate employment agencies. 
iring 6. Improved public employment of- 
This fices. 
orce 7. An adequate appropriation for the 
inst Labor Department. 
tte Illinois— 

“cu- Is contemplating the ratification of 
; in the child labor amendment, but may 
na- instead introduce bills strengthening 
ion its own labor laws. 

irs 

Indiana— 

ad Faced with serious limitations in- 
lon herent in its $1.50 school tax laws 
be reecntly passed, may attempt to se- 
cr. cure relief for schools through other 


ite ff measures. 


child labor amendment. 


Maryland 
Groups are working for a law to 
protect migratory children worki: 
in the state, based upon the measurt 


adopted two years ago by Pennsy] 
vania. 

State School Superintendents are 
asking the state to bear a larger | 


portion of school costs. The countie 
now paying sixty-seven c¢ ar 
seeking to reduce their portion to for 
ty cents. 


Massachusetts 
Has a new Child Council to lead 
the movement for legislation in be 
half of children. Most agencies have 
joined forces with this central Coun 
cil. 


Michigan 
Officials plan to remedy adminis 


trative difficulties of the law govern 
ing dangerous occupations, and 
change work certificate administra 
tion. 


Minnesota 
Groups are getting behind a pro- 
posal for significant changes in the 
street trades law 


Missouri 
Has a Women’s Legislative Com 
mittee which has been asked to take 
up the Child Labor Law to consider 
raising educational requirements for 
children going to work and changing 
standards for street trades. 


Montana— 

Reports that there will probably be 
economy iegislation introduced, tend- 
ing to cut down budgets and the gen- 
eral efficiency of the schools 

New Jersey— 

Is faced with serious curtailment 

of revenues which affect schools. so- 
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cial services, and the labor depart- 
ment. The salary appropriations for 
the entire Bureau of Women and 
Children were withheld for six 
months, and many groups have de- 
cided to exert their efforts to correct 
this situation. Two bills for the edu- 
cation and health of migratory child 
laborers are to be re-introduced. 


North Carolina— 
Has a concerted 
way for a sixth-grade school attain- 
ment bill for children going to work. 


movement under 


North Dakota— 
Is planning ratification of the child 
labor amendment, and raising of the 
school-leaving age. 


Oklahoma 

The Department of Labor has rec- 
ommended a comprehensive list of 
ten or more improvements, including 
a common school education for every 
child and ratification of the child la- 
bor amendment. (See Bulletin 10-A 
for a complete list.) 


Pennsylvania 
Will seek provision for the educa- 
tion of children 16 to 18 years of age 
when not at work. The Department 
of Labor is considering a wage col- 
lection law to enable workers to col- 
lect unpaid wages from insolvent 
firms, without resort to civil suit. The 
rate at which these wage claims have 
been reported has trebled during the 
year. Governor Pinchot has appoint- 
ed a “State Committee on Workers’ 
Security” to deal with problems of 
unemployment resulting from tech- 
nological development and dismissal 
of workers through fluctuating busi- 

ness cycles. 


T ennessee— 

Congress of Parents and Teachers 
is leading a movement for a street 
trades law. 





Utah 
Is planning ratification of the « 
labor amendment. 


W ashington—- 

Is planning ratification of the « 
labor amendment and may try 
ous plans for offsetting a serious | 
tation in the levy for school taxes 


_ 
—_— 


‘isconsin 
Is reported trying for a sixt 
year school-leaving age. 


— 
—_ 


‘yoming— 

Labor Commissioner is recomn 
ing a change in the child lab 
which now permits children unde: 
to work when school is not in sess 


A report reaching us indicates 
32 states will work for unemploy: 
insurance, and almost as 
work for minimum 
the sixteen-year school-leaving age, a 
a maximum-hour law for 
women, or both. 


many v 
wages for min 


minors 


James E. Swe, Secretar 


On November 17 and 18 there was 
held the Eleventh Annual Autumn Con- 
ference of the Personnel Research 
Federation at Hotel Astor, New York 
City. A conference on occupational 
trends included reports from eleven dii- 
ferent fields, with a general discussion 
of occupational changes from 1870 t 
1930 and changes in women’s occupa- 
tions. The meeting on adjustment 
through training included reports of 
various experiments and the annual 
dinner related to personnel policies dur- 
ing business recovery. A conference on 
recent experiences in public employment 
services was followed by a general ses- 
sion on the abilities of older men, the 
examination for stenographers, motio! 
and time study, older workers, and the 
question of spreading work. 
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Recommended 


by experienced travellers 


When You Come to New York 


You will enjoy staying at the Forrest Hotel, 
located in the heart of Times Square, one block 
from Roxy’s, Rockefeller Radio Center and all 
leading theatres. Close to the shopping district, 
all R. R. terminals and many places of interest. 
300 large, airy rooms, each with private bath, 
shower, circulating ice water and Radio. 


50 up 50 up 
SINGLE DOUBLE 


Beautifully Furnished 
2 Room Suites - - - $6 and up 
Excellent Restaurant—Reasonable 


No extra charge for 
meals served in room. 





FORREST HOTEL 
West 49th Street 


JAMES A. FLOOD, Manager 


Just west of Broadway 














BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Capital District of New York Milwaukee 

President. D. E. Stres 

Secretary. Mary F. STare 
Milwaukee Vocational School 


President. Avice K. Lewis 
Secretary. Mary E. Clark 
Mt. Pleasant High School, Schenectady 


Minneapolis 
President. Dean M. SCHWEICKARD 


Secretary-Treasurer. Mrs. Cora C. ALperd 
2655 Irving Avenue, South 


Central Kansas 
President. Frep A. REPLOGLI 
Secretary. E. L. MEADER 
Central Intermediate School, Wichita 


Central New York _ Nebraska 
President. M. T. CAstTer 


icting Secretary. Witt1aAM WIGHT Secretary-Treasurer. C. O. Morrison 
Post-Standard Bldg., Syracuse Lincoln High School, Lincoln 


New England 


, . wy President. Tuomas D. GINN 
President. Frep C. W. PARKER : : ’ 
Secretary. JosepH HAacketTr 


Secretary. Evinor G. HAYEs 4,5 
. a . . - ° 9 * me S N 
Western Electric Co., Hawthorne Station Ericson Street, Belmont, Mass. 


Chicago 


New Jersey 
Cincinnati President. Eart THarp 
Treasurer. Harvey B. SHOTWELI 


President. R. F. Lovett = . = 
High School, Union City 


Secretary. Mary P. Corre 


216 East 9th Street 
New Orleans 


President. James J. A. ForTIER 
Colorado Secretary. EMMA Prircuarp CooLey 
President. Rosa M. ScCHODER Orleans Parish School Board 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mary L. Kotz 
School of Commerce, University of Denver New York City 
President. FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
Connecticut Secretary. Etuet T. Grirror 
40 Irving Place, New York 
President. Marte MCNAMARA 
Secretary-Treasurer. J. Ww. MarTINSON North Carolina 
Bassick Junior High School, Bridgeport President. L. BE. Coox 
’ Secretary-Treasurer. R.S. Proctor 
Detroit New Bern, N. C. 


President. Mrs. Grace C. JONES : 
Secretary-Treasurer. Wrtt1aM D. Rosertson North Eastern Ohio 


Barbour Intermediate School President. Mitprep M. HickMaAN 
Secretary. May B. THompson 


lowa 2016 Lakeland Avenue, Lakewood 


President. THEopORE THOMAS Philadelphia and Vicinity 
Secretary. LorRAINE BRADLEY President. Evita D. Gwixn 
Victoria Hotel, Des Moines Secretary. Henriette S PoLLock 


City, Kansas William Penn High School, Philadelphia 
President. I. B. Morcan Rhode Island 
Secretary. A. L. Guy President. Etmer H. Hussey 
1328 Georgia Street Secretary-Treasurer. Anna S. Corrry 
Central Jr. High School, E. Providence 
Maryland Rochester, New York 


President. Mary T. McCurtey President. Artour H. Bates 
Secretary. ALLENA R. BAKER Secretary. Frances J. Stewart 
Girls’ Vocational School, Baltimore Benjamin Franklin High School 
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